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One shoots, one doesnt 
BOTH MEAN A POWERFUL DEFENSE! 


These two rugged giants of steel are an important team 


in your future ... and America’s. 


The tank is a powerful front-line slugger. 
The freight car is a tireless home-front hauler. 


Together, they are a part of a powerful defense for 
our country. 


Nearly everything we need for defense moves in a 
freight car. In World War II, more than 90% of all our 
materiel went by rail! And today, America’s railroads 
are hard at it again, handling the urgent job of defense 
hauling—which piles right on top of their regular job. 


But America’s railroads have made a habit of meet- 
ing normal demands and emergency demands all 
through their history of service to our nation. They 





have done this despite handicaps in the form of unfair 
competition from other forms of transportation. 


Unfair competition comes from those who use high- 
ways, waterways or airports — which are built and 
maintained largely with the people’s tax money. They 
escape paying the full costs of doing business. The 
railroads, on the other hand, pay every nickel of the 
cost of everything they use. 


The railroads seek no special favors. They ask only 
that all forms of transportation compete under the 
same rules. 


When there is fair play in transportation, the rail- 
roads will serve you and America better than ever— 
in peace, preparedness or come what may. 
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Fair Play for America’s Railroads = 
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Every hour of every working day 
there flows from America’s mines, 
mills and factories some forty-five 
thousand tons of building mate- 
tials and supplies... 

Enough paint in twenty seconds 
to coat the hull of a battleship. . . 
enough lumber in two minutes to 
house an army division... enough 
brick in two hours to re-build 
Willow Run... enough heating 
equipment in four hours to heat 
the Empire State Building! 

Equal to this prodigious pro- 
duction is the industry’s feat in de- 
veloping wonderful new mate- 
rials: lightweight wood laminates 
with steel-like ‘strength ... rot- 








“Vision is Indispensable to Progress” 


Building Materials 
for the U.S.A. ...45,000 tons every hour! 


tive industrial community in the 


and water-proof glues... non-in- 
flammable roofing and siding... 
heat-absorbing glass... new 
alloys, plastics and other materials 
—all filling vital needs as the na- 
tion swiftly expands its produc- 
tion facilities. 

In three short centuries the 
skill, energy and enterprise of free 
Americans have transformed a 
wilderness into the most produc- 


world. 

The job being done by the build- 
ing materials industry is typical of 
the contribution being made by 
all progressive American indus- 
tries to our national welfare and 
security. The system of private 
management which has fostered 
America’s growth will continue a 
sturdy bulwark in time of stress. 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


16 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 15, N. Y. 
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The March of the News 


Company manners. One morning last 
week painters gave a new coat to the 
front door of Blair House . . . Cleaning 
crews scrubbed up the statuary in La- 
fayette Square . . . And Government Of- 
ficials from Cabinet members to Con- 
gressmen bought, borrowed or rented 
white ties and tails . . . In the Amer- 
ican tradition, Washington was getting 
spruced up for company—a visit by Jules 
Vincent Auriol, President of the Fourth 
Republic of France and the first French 
Chief Executive to visit the U.S.... 
It was a time for company manners. 


Social notes. For Washington it was a 
week of high society . . . a round of 
parades, recepticns and state 
dinners where protocol was 
more important than the food 
. . . President and Mrs. Tru- 
man gave a dinner for Presi- 
dent and Mme. Auriol 
Secretary of State and Mrs. 
Dean Acheson gave a dinner 
for the Auriols . . . Then the 
Auriols gave a dinner for the 
Trumans. . . Substantially the 
same guests attended all three 
affairs. 


On guard. And it was a 
week of hard and _ feverish 
work for those Government 
employes who have to see that 
nobody pulls a_ diplomatic 
blunder at such affairs . . . Nine hun- 
dred Washington policemen were as- 
signed to the “Auriol detail” . . . Two 
hundred press credentials had to be 
issued for everybody from Washington 
correspondents to the boys who carry 
the flash bulbs for photographers . . . 
One officer had the duty of seeing that 
President Auriol’s valet and Mme. 
Auriol’s personal maid ran into no diffi- 
culties . . . The protocol division of the 
State Department thoughtfully issued— 
and a Washington newspaper printed— 
the proper form of reply to be made to 
the French dinner invitations. 





& 





Prepared. The Auriols came ready to 
return in kind any sort of social honor. . . 
They brought from France 1,000 bottles 
of champagne for one reception . . . Their 
equipment also included presidential 
china, silver and crystal, from the Elysée 
Palace in Paris, to be used at the state 
dinner . . . French officials explained that 
the table service was needed here anyway 
to supplement the Embassy’s supply . . . 
Mme. Auriol’s wardrobe included 15 cos- 
tumes, mostly creations by Christian Dior, 
Jacques Fath and other French couturiers. 


Remembrances. As always on such 
occasions, the exchange of gifts was as 
important as the exchange of ideas 
between the two Presidents 
... President Auriol presented 
President Truman with a set of 
atlases dating from the Louis 
XV period . . . For Mrs. Tru- 
man there was a gold-mounted 
toilet set . . . and a gold neck- 
lace for daughter Margaret .. . 
The Truman gifts to the Auriols 
included, among other things, 
a book depicting French his- 
toric spots in the U.S. and a 
set of book ends made from 
original woodwork of the 
White House, now being re- 
modeled. 


M. AURIOL 
. . . honor guest 


Good neighbors. Playing 
host to the President of France 
was not the only important item on Wash- 
ington’s social calendar . . . The foreign 
ministers of the American republics were 
meeting in the city at the same time... 
Theirs was a business conference, and 
lavish social affairs were held to a mini- 
mum ... but there were enough to keep 
the protocol people busy . . . As one 
example: 

All the ministers hold identical jobs, 
so there is no traditional way to rank 
them . . . On the first day, they were 
ranked alphabetically . . . That put Argen- 
tina first .. . After that, such things were 
arranged by drawing lots. 
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‘What doctors say about Overweight 





There are three wrong ways to Lose Weight 





Through strenuous exercise 

Authorities agree that physical ac- 
tivity alone causes relatively little 
weight loss. Moreover, it places an 
extra burden on the heart which may 
already be taxed from overweight. In 
addition, exercise may increase appe- 
tite and cause a person to eat more 
than he usually would. 





Through quick reducing diets 


Doctors say that practically all “‘get- 
thin-quick” diets are likely to do more 
harm than good. That is because sud- 
den weight loss may impair health by 
lowering a person’s strength and re- 
sistance. Gradual weight reduction— 
ranging from two to three pounds a 
week—protects against these hazards. 














Through reducing pills 


Medical science has long condemn- 
ed the use of self-prescribed drugs to 
reduce weight. Authorities say these 
drugs should be used only when rec- 
ommended by a doctor and then 
taken exactly as directed. Many of 
them may affect the heart or cause 
other serious conditions. 





There is one best way to Lose Weight 























The way to accomplish weight reduction is through a 
diet prescribed and supervised by the doctor. Authorities 
caution against overweight—especially after age 30—as 
excess pounds may place a burden on many vital parts of 
the body, particularly the heart and circulatory system. 


The best way for each individual to get weight down 
and to keep it there, is through his doctor’s guidance. This 
is important because the doctor will determine the cause 
of overweight which, in over 95 percent of the cases, is 


simply due to overeating. 

The doctor’s help is needed, too, in determining what 
foods, and how much, may be eaten. He will also recom- 
mend regular exercise, and particularly that best suited 
to the individual. 


With the doctor’s advice, the hazards of sudden and 
unwise weight loss may usually be avoided . . . and weight 
reduction, in cases due to overeating, accomplished 
steadily and safely. ans 


~~ 





“Cheers for Chubby” is a new car- 22 kale oss 
toon film on the danger, prevention 
and treatment of overweight. It was 
produced by Metropolitan, with the 
cooperation of the Public Health Serv- 
ice of the Federal Security Agency 
and the American Medical Associa- 


tion. Entertaining and instructive, (4 MUTUAL 


“Cheers for Chubby” will be shown g | 
1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. ¥. 


in theaters this year. Watch for it in 
your neighborhood. 


lax a 


STAR LIPE 


Metropolitan Life b::* 
Insurance Company 


For more information, write for 
Metropolitan’s booklet, 551K, 
“Overweight and Underweight.” 
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Q Did Christopher Columbus 


discover beer in America P 
















A 


Yes, in 1502, he found it brewed 


by the natives of Central America. 


We are indebted to Christopher Columbus for proof that 
beer is truly an American beverage—having been brewed 
and enjoyed in this hemisphere long before the coming of 
the white man. In 1502 Columbus reported that Central 
American Indians made a brew “. . . of maize, resembling 
English beer.” 

More about this historical, economic and social role of 
beer is presented in the book, “Beer and Brewing in Amer- 
ica.” For a free copy, write to the United States Brewers 
Foundation, 21 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 








One of America’s Oldest Continuous Non-Profit Trade Associations 
Representing over 80% of the Country’s Malt-Beverage Production. 
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Newsgrann Sees 


Drift, lack of leadership in U.S. is growing, getting out of hand. 
Congress is completely distrustful of Mr. Truman, many of his top aides. 
Mr. Truman is highly critical of Congress. Some top generals don’t trust the 
top U.S. diplomats. Diplomats are suspicious of motives of some top generals. 
Labor leaders don't trust Government leadership. Management is wary of 
labor and not too sure of Government motives. Farmers don't trust either side. 
The White House, apparently, is unable longer to tie things together, to 











ve get above the bickering and backbiting, to set a national objective and to 


provide leadership in trying to reach it. A recent visitor came away with the 


= @ impression that the President was fed up, that he had stopped trying hard. 
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What has developed is something of a political vacuum. 

Mr. Truman, definitely, will give up his job on Jan. 20, 1953. The Truman 
term, however, has 21 months to go--nearly half of a full term. 

Truman successor in party leadership is not in sight. Senator Paul Douglas 
interests some party leaders. The President doesn’t like him, though. Senator 
Estes Kefauver has caught public imagination with his crime study, but he’s far 
from a White House favorite, too. Senator J. William Fulbright has gained in 
public stature, but the President doesn't like him either. 

In the Truman corner: Dean Acheson has no political following. George 
Marshall is too old and isn’t interested. Fred Vinson, Chief Justice, is the 
White House favorite, but Mr. Vinson isn’t young and has a good job now. 

After 19 years in power, Democratic leaders are old, a bit worn, set in 
their ways, somewhat on defensive. Multiplied billions of dollars have been 
flying around in the years of Democratic power, 634 billions. Easy money and 
ways to get it tend almost inevitably to generate scandals. 























Republicans, with a big opportunity ahead, have their troubles, too. 

Senator Robert Taft, out front, is not young. He symbolizes controversy on- 
foreign policy, labor, farm issues, even among Republicans. Senator James Duff 
is attracting attention but is 68 now. Governor Thomas Dewey is young but has 
lost twice. Harold Stassen is young but without much of a following. Governor 
Earl Warren might yet catch on if times are right. 

Gen. Dwight Eisenhower remains the real mystery man, though. There is 
agreement among politicians that he could sweep the country, a sort of knight in 
shining armor, above the squabbles of the day, bringing a new viewpoint to old 
issues. It remains to be seen whether Republicans will draft him. 




















War in Korea is to drag on, nobody knows how long. War is one of those 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


things that are easy to get into but awfully hard to get out of, once started. 

U.N., winning, can't stop without accepting tacit defeat. China, losing, 
can't deal now without agreeing that she is beaten. Communist regime, with its 
troubles at home, can't afford to admit defeat in a venture abroad. 

Cease-fire now seems remote. Peace definitely is not in sight. 

Offensive, a new try at winning, is to be expected, instead. Communists, 
if they attack, will be defeated. U.N., gradually, will push its way north in 
Korea to favorable defensive positions at the peninsula's narrow neck. War, 
then, may quiet down but it would be a festering sore that could flare up. 

Bigger war, limited war against Communist China's mainland, blockade, 
bombing, use of Chiang Kai-shek's armies, will not now be tried. 

















Russia herself, the trigger puller for trouble, is in a talkative mood. 
Russia wants very much to talk about Germany. While talking, she won't fight. 

Talks, however, are not likely to get anyplace. Russia's game, in talks 
and out of talks, is aimed at wooing all of Germany to her side. The West, if 
not out of its mind, will make no more concessions, small or big, that would 
give Russia the slightest encouragement to start shoving again in Europe. 

U.S. diplomats, at Potsdam in 1945, as much as handed Eastern Europe to 
Russia on a silver platter. U.S. diplomats, a bit later, handed China to the 
Communists and indirectly to Russia. It's dangerous to give away still more. 














Armament business, at home, will go on growing. Arms plan is geared to 
“make-ready," to getting the base constructed for all-out war, not to actual 
production of weapons on a scale to fight an all-out war. 

Armament, so long as anyone now can see, will become and continue to be the 
nation's largest single industry. It's a new industry, one that is being fitted 
into existing industry. Arms industry, once created, will operate only part 
time but it will assure high-level business activity for years. 


Arms business can be turned on or off, up or down to keep things Stable. 











Squeeze on civilians due to armament, now started, won't be bad. 

Fifth tire, no longer going with new cars, will be restored before long. 
Buyers can scout around and find a spare. New cars themselves, turned out at a 
record first-quarter rate, are now to be cut back moderately. 

New house starts still are high. Materials aren't yet a major problem in 
building. Prices are up 10 to 15 per cent over a year ago. Old houses, to date, 
often offer best values. Monthly payments on houses probably are headed up 

‘before long as mortgage-interest rates harden. Building situation may be easier 
late in 1951, but credit terms may be somewhat less favorable. 























Draft rate, reduced for April, is likely to stay down in May. Deferments 
for students, to be made formal, will be governed by rules now shaping. Better 
Students wanting to continue education will be assured some protection. 

Universal military training still seems probable. UMI, if plans work out as 
shaped, will begin sometime in 1952 to permit much-reduced draft. Youths then 
will serve 4 to 6 months, go into Reserves, permit smaller standing Army. 

Some Congressmen, balking on UMT, seem to prefer a 2-year draft for some, 
to 4-to-6 month service for all. UMT, in the end, is likely to be started. 

Military services are planning a gradual release of Reservists. 
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High Cost of ‘Influence’ . . . Political Punch 
In Crime TV... Cabinet Post for Frank Graham? 


Mr. Truman remains convinced that 
there is nothing wrong with his hold 
on the country and on Congress that 
a barnstorming tour will not correct. 
The President refuses to believe that 
the voting public takes seriously the 
signs of scandal in the peddling of in- 
fluence in Washington. 


x x*® * 


More and more businessmen coming 
to Washington in search of orders 
have the idea that they must make a 
political contribution and find some- 
body with “influence” before they can 
do business. Where effective “influ- 
ence” is sold it comes at a far higher 
price than most businessmen can af- 
ford and is exercised by onetime big- 
wigs in Government who already have 
more work than they can handle. 


x * * 


George Marshall, Secretary of De- 
fense, and his aides have reduced 
“influence” and favoritism to a mini- 
mum in military procurement by 
decentralizing purchases in a dozen 
centers around the country. 


xk * 


Senator J. William Fulbright, Demo- 
crat from Arkansas and investigator 
of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, had his mind on some in- 
dividuals around the White House 
when he called attention to a standard 
of ethics that condones “corruption” 
and accepts the idea that anything 
is all right so long as it does not open- 
ly violate the law. 


x wk * 


Senator Estes Kefauver, head of the 
Senate Crime Committee, jolted party 
officials with his television show that 
played to millions with a cast of big- 
shot gangsters who admitted to 
powerful political influence. Before 
the show, persons high in the Demo- 
cratic Party had made Senator Ke- 
fauver the butt of jokes about being 
“out hunting crapshooters.” Now 
they wonder if he is presidential ma- 
terial. 


William Boyle, Democratic National 
Chairman, and President Truman, 
who both grew up in Kansas City’s 
Pendergast machine, are not pleased 
by Democratic Senator Kefauver’s 
revelations of ties between criminals 
and big-city political machines. The 
Senator, however, rode to his job over 
the intense opposition of the Crump 
machine in Tennessee. 


x k * 


Philip Murray, CIO head, is admon- 
ishing other labor leaders against any 
campaign of criticism directed at 
President Truman. 


x * * 


Charles Wilson, Mobilization Direc- 
tor, is not responding to the “treat- 
ment” that labor leaders are giving 
him in an effort to force him out of 
his job.. Top union officials had come 
to expect any official to jump when 
they cry “Boo” and are surprised at 
Mr. Wilson’s failure to show fright. 


wR 


Frank Graham, former Senator from 
North Carolina, is in line for the Cab- 
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inet if Mr. Truman is able to fing 
another job for Maurice Tobin, Secre. 
tary of Labor. Graham is pumping 
life back into the Defense Manpower 
Administration of the Labor Depart. 
ment, which he now heads, and shows 
an ability to get things done. 


x *k * 


General Douglas MacArthur, Su- 
preme Commander in Korea, offered 
the Communists a chance to surrender 
only after he became tired of waiting 
for policy makers in Washington to 
decide what they wanted to do, now 
that U. N. armies are back at the 38th 
parallel. Diplomats had thought they 
could pass the buck to MacArthur, 
who politely passed it back. 


=x *® *€ 


Mao Tse-tung, China’s Communist 
ruler, is learning that Joseph Stalin 
will provide machine tools, steel scrap 
and other items needed by Manchuri- 
an industry only if the bulk of indus- 
try’s product goes to Russia. Mao 
finds Stalin a ruthless bargainer even 
in the midst of war. 


*k* *& * 


India’s Pandit Nehru is jolted by evi- 
dence of a Communist plot td grab 
control of Pakistan. Russian stfgategy, 
it turns out, is aimed at driving a 
wedge through Afghanistan and Pak- 
istan to the Indian Ocean to cut India 
and Southeast Asia from the. West. 


x * * 


President Truman startled the State 
Department as well as Latin-Ameri- 
can diplomats with his off-the-cuff 
remark to the Conference of Ameri 
can Foreign Ministers that Chile 
ought to give Bolivia a Pacific outlet. 
Wars have been fought in Latin 
America over issues less explosive. 


x & * 


Juan Perén, Argentina’s President, 
really was joking when he claimed 
that Argentina had produced some 
superatomic energy. He thought that 
U.S. might bite on his claim. 
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Could you wash 112 sheep in an hour? 


With wool on the hoof, the task might baffle Paul 
Bunyan. But with shorn fleeces, a carpetmaker does the 
job handily in 1800-gallon scouring bowls. The bath 
washes out the dirt and-wool grease — so that the color- 
ful carpet in your living room is dyed evenly. 


With their original scouring formula, this manufac- 
turer got out most of the wool grease. But they wanted 
even finer carpeting. They called in Wyandotte and a 
new formulation was built around the versatile synthetic 
detergent, Kreelon D. The new solution lowered the 


“High-light” Kreelon, loaded here, is white 
in color and lacks odor. Its free-flowing I 
flakes or powder guarantees detergency— 


even in hard water. Contains a minimum 
of 40 per cent active organic agent. yandotte CH EMICALS e INORGANICS 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. Wyandotte, Michigan SPECIALIZED 
Offices in Principal Cities CLEANING PRODUCTS 








grease left in the wool to the desired 6/10 of one per 
cent —so it took dyes perfectly —and saved 22 per 
cent in raw material costs. 


Because of its unique wetting action and detergent 
qualities, Kreelon is also used widely in household and 
industrial cleaning products. It is employed, too, in 
processing leather, rubber, coal and insecticides. Wyan- 
dotte chemicals may be able to cut your costs and 
improve your products. A consultation is confidential 


and without obligation. “Kreeion” Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


VAST RESOURCES IN RAW MATERIALS 


Wyandotte is one of the world’s major producers of organic and inorganic chemicals. 


e@ UNINTERRUPTED PRODUCTION. Ownership of limestone quarries, coal mines and salt 
deposits helps Wyandotte maintain high uniform production. 


e SIZABLE SAVINGS. Alert Research, Development and Technical Service mean customer 





benefits through better products and pr ing ec 


e LOWER SHIPPING COSTS VIA RAIL, WATER OR TRUCK. Wyandotte plants are strategically 
located at the transportation hub of the Great Lakes. 


e@ ORGANICS 
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THE TOUGH JOBS GO TO TEXACO! That’s The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 5 in es 
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JUST ONE INSTANCE: A large midwestern locomotives in the U. S. are lubricated 
plant* reduced hydraulic oil consump- with Texaco than with any other brand. 
tion 74% after changing to Texaco e 

Regal Oil (R&O) ... and after analysis 
of plant operations by skilled Texaco 
Lubrication Engineers. *Name on request 
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Taxes aren't going to hit as 
ard in 1951 as seemed likely. 
here's a fair chance you may 
yet by without a boost. 
Government income is higher, 
puigo lower than expected. So 
ongress isn’t in a mood to give 
rman everything he wants. 
Tax increase for business and 
any individuals still is a pros- 
pect. But the big tax pinch prob- 
bly is off until 1952. 


You can relax a little when thinking 
nbout what new tax increases are 
ikely to do to your 1951 income. The 
hances are that your tax will be little, 
fany, greater than you figured March 
5 in estimating the tax for this year. 

President Truman has asked Congress 
or sharp new increases in tax rates for in- 
ividual and corporation incomes, and in 
xcise rates. He wants tax increases big 
nough to produce 10 billion dollars 
ore, just as a starter for this new year. 
hen he would like another 6.5 billions 
n top of that a bit later. 

What he may get is a tax increase to 
broduce 6 billion dollars in added rev- 
nue for the calendar year 1952. He 
ont get nearly that much in new tax 
oney in 1951. 

Tax increases to be voted in 1951 will 
ot be dated back to cover all the in- 
ome earned after last January 1, as Mr. 
ruman urges. 

On individual incomes, the rate boosts 
0 become law this year will not apply to 
ore than one quarter of .the year’s in- 
me, if that. 

On corporation profits, the 1951 in- 
reases are not likely to apply to more 
an half the year’s earnings. 

On excise items, rate boosts probably 
ill not take effect before next October 
or November 1. 

What’s more, the increase in tax rates, 
hen it comes, will not be as steep as 
tuman wants. That certainly is true of 
orporate rates and excise rates. It may 
0 be true of individual rates. 

That’s the outlook as seen by men 
ho are writing the new tax law. The 
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NO BIG TAX RISE IN ‘51 


Money Coming in Faster While Outgo Lags 





reason for this shift in plans is not hard 
to find. It lies in a few big figures that 
tell the story of the Government’s budget. 
Those figures are set out for you in the 
chart on page 12. In simple terms: 

The Government is getting more 
money from present taxes than it ex- 
pected to get. As recently as last January, 
Mr. Truman figured that, in the year end- 
ing June 30, tax collections would pro- 
duce 44.5 billion dollars. Actually, tax 
collections will be around 46.5 billion. 

The Government, at the same time, is 
spending less money than it expected to 





THE PRESIDENT 
Congress was more optimistic 


spend. Truman estimated the year's out- 
go at 47.2 billion dollars. As things are 
turning out, spending is not likely to ex- 
ceed 44.5 billion. 

Result is that, when the fiscal year 
ends in mid-1951, the Government's 
books will not only be in balance, but 
there is the strong prospect of a surplus 
of around 2 billion dollars. Truman fig- 
ured a deficit of 2.7 billion. 

Congress simply is in no mood to rush 
into a drastic tax increase when that situ- 
ation preyails. 

The budget story, however, is to be 
quite different in the year that begins 
next July 1. In that year, despite the tax 
increases that are coming, the outlook 








is for more red ink on Government 
books. The Treasury, once more, will 
have to borrow to pay its bills. 

At that, the prospect is not quite so 
grim as it appeared to Mr. Truman three 
months ago. At that time, he figured 
that, without any increase in taxes, the 
Government would go in the hole by 16.5 
billion dollars in the coming fiscal year. 
A deficit of 12 billion dollars now ap- 
pears more likely. 

Either way, however—whether the 
deficit is 12 or 16.5 billions—there will 
be broad tax increases. So far as 1951 in- 
come is concerned, those increases prob- 
ably will be fairly mild. In 1952, they 
will bear down much harder. Tax plans, 
as now shaping up in Congress, give you 
a line on what to expect. 

Individuals can be pretty sure that 
their taxes will not rise again before next 
October 1. That target date, disclosed by 
tax writers in the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, assumes the tax bill will be voted 
by late summer. Actually, debate on it 
may drag on into the autumn. In that 
case, the increase probably will not take 
effect before Jan. 1, 1952. 

But suppose the effective date is Octo- 
ber 1, with the increase applicable to 
one fourth of 1951 income. Suppose, 
too, that Congress agrees to go all the 
way with Mr. Truman’s plan to raise 
rates. by 4 percentage points across the 
board. Here will be the effect on mar- 
ried taxpayers at various income levels: 

If you earn $3,000 net income—that 
is, income after deductions but before ex- 
emptions—your tax for 1951, under pres- 
ent law, is $360. That would rise to 
$378. In 1952, your tax would be $432. 

If you earn $5,000 net, your tax 
would go up from $760 to $798 in 1951, 
then to $912 in 1952. 

If you earn $10,000 net, your tax, 
now $1,888, would rise to $1,976 in 
1951, and to $2,240 in 1952. 

If you earn $15,000 net, your tax 
would be increased from $3,260 to $3,- 
398 in 1951, and to $3,812 in 1952. 

If you earn $25,000 net, you pay, 
under present law, $6,724. That would 
rise to $6,962 for 1951 and $7,676 for 
1952. 

If you earn $50,000 net, your tax 
would be increased from $19,592 to $20,- 
080 in 1951, then to $21,544 in 1952. 

These are outside figures. There is a 
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lot of talk, now that the budget is look- 
ing better, of scaling down the Truman 
plan, making the increase less than 4 
percentage points for a full year. But, at 
worst, your tax on 1951 income is not 
likely to rise by more than 1 percentage 
point. That would be the effect of the 
Truman plan if applied to one fourth of 
this year’s earnings. 

Your withholding tax—that is, the 
amount deducted from your pay for in- 
come tax—now is 18 per cent. That is 
likely to rise to 21 per cent, effective 
either Oct. 1, 1951, or Jan. 1, 1952. 

“Corporations will have to pay high- 
er taxes. That appears certain. But the 
effective date of that increase is not likely 
to be earlier than July 1, 1951. In other 
words, it is to apply to only half of 1951 
earnings. Moreover, the corporate in- 
crease, when it comes, is not likely to be 
as drastic as Mr. Truman proposed. He 
recommended raising the regular 
corporation rate from the present 
47 per cent to 55 per cent. 

There is much opposition in 
Congress to any sharp increase in 
the regular corporate rate. That 
rate already is higher than ever 
before. It never went above 40 
per cent in World War II. 

The excess-profits tax, on the 
other hand, is a good bit easier now 
than it was during the last war. 

Many leaders believe, therefore, 
that the excess-profits tax, not the 
regular tax, should bear the brunt 
of new increases. 
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AS A RESULT... 


In the end, Congress probably will 
vote a mild increase in the regular rate— 
say to a new top of 50 per cent—and 
couple that with a boost in the excess- 
profits tax. Total imcrease in revenue 
from corporation taxes, for a full year, 
probably will not exceed 2 billion dol- 
lars. That is a billion dollars less than 
Mr. Truman asked. 

Excises will go up, but on a highly 
selective basis. There will be no blanket 
increases. Sales tax, proposed by many 
business groups, is out. 

Liquor tax is likely to go up, as Mr. 
Truman suggests. 

Cigarette-tax increase is doubtful. 

Automobile tax may go up, but not to 
the 20 per cent rate that Mr. Truman 
suggested. A separate new tax on used 
cars is being considered. 

Refrigerators and other appliances 
probably will get a tax increase. Mr. Tru- 


© Individual taxes, which went up ay any 

are 
until Oct. 1, 1951, maybe until Jan. 1, 1952. 
Mr. Truman has asked for another increase 


are almost certain to stay where 


dated back to Jan. 1, 1951. 


© Corporation taxes, which went up July 1, 
1950, are not likely to be raised again be- 
fore July 1, 1951. Mr. Truman wants 


another increase as of Jan. 1, 1951. 


man wants a 25 per cent rate. Congres 
not likely to go that high. 

Gasoline tax may go from 1.5 to 3ce 
a gallon, as suggested. 

Other tax changes are to be li 
within narrow limits. 

Capital-gains tax probably will stay 
it is. Rate boost is unlikely. So is any; 
crease in the holding period for kh 
term gains. 

Estate and gift taxes will rise a 
moderately, if at all. 

Oil and mineral companies will 
lose the tax advantages that they m 
have. 

Withholding tax on dividends and 
terest, proposed by the Administrat 
looks doubtful. 

Interest on State and municipal ba 
will remain exempt from income tax. 

Farm co-operatives, almost surely, ¥ 
keep their tax exemption. 

As a taxpayer, thus, you 
begin to breathe a little easier. Yt 
taxes are sure to go up again,! 
not as much or as quickly as} 
been indicated a short time ago. 
1952, your income tax may 
close to the World War II pe 
But, so far as 1951 income is @ 
cerned, you can be quite sure th 
will not be any drastic increj 

Without any tax increases, 
Government is on a pay-as-you 
basis in the current fiscal year. 
gress is resigned to having to 


some deficit financing in the ¥ 


beginning in mid-1951. 
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Spies filter the deepest U. S. 
secrets to Russia. Information on 
A-bombs, jets, guided missiles 
gets through the tightest secur- 
ity net in history—and ends up 
in Moscow. 

Tales of espionage, intrigue 
are not just dream stories. They‘re 
the real thing. Here, taken from 
court records, are details on how 


oe: spies work, as supplied by the 
spies themselves. 
@The setting was Los Alamos, N. Mex. 
It was wartime and the air was charged 
with a feeling of urgency. 
What once had been a boys’ school at 
an isolated spot some distance from AI- 
Congres buquerque underwent a strange trans- 
formation. New buildings sprung up on 
5 to 3cell the campus. They were surrounded by 
barbed wire and sentry boxes. Armed 
to be hal soldiers marched back and forth, keep- 
ing guard, warning strangers away. Only 
will stay those who had exactly the right kind of 
) is any credentials could go into the grounds. 
| for lof The whole area was hedged about by 
the most careful secrecy. There were only 
| rise of one or two ways of getting to the grounds 
from other towns. These were watched. 
s will § Undercover men kept a constant watch 
they mi of strangers in nearby towns. Airplanes 
were forbidden to fly over the area. 
ds and Even those who worked at the project 
inistrati@™ were. under constant surveillance. Em- 
ployes were chosen carefully. Their mail 
ipal bowl was censored. Telephones into the area 
e tax. J were censored. The social intercourse of 
urely, W™ those on the project was watched. Those 
working on one part of the project were 
3, you @@ not admitted to other areas. They were 
isier. Yq not even told what the others were doing. 
igain, ™ Only those on the uppermost levels 
ly as Ml knew what it all was about. These were 
ie ago. eminent scientists, brought together 
may § from various parts of the world. Their 
I] pe identity was carefully shielded. Niels 
ne isc Bohr, a Danish scientist, often called 
sure thf “the granddaddy” of nuclear physics, 
increig tied hard to keep his presence in the 
-ases, # United States secret. He took a fictitious 
as-you™ Mame before he left England, and came 
ear. Ci under the pretext that he was in Ameri- 
ng togca for the Rockefeller Foundation. 
the y@ Most of those inside the project area 


went about their work without knowl- 
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SPIES IN U.S. 


TOLD RUSSIA ALL 


GUARD POST AT LOS ALAMOS 
. .. the tightest security measures in history were not enough 





Even A-Bombs Betrayed as Fast as Invented 
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DAVID GREENGLASS 
. .. casual talks with scientists 


edge of what would be the end result. 
David Greenglass, a technical sergeant 
in the Army, assigned to work in the ma- 
chine shops, had not the slightest idea 
for what use he was shaping metals on 
his lathes. 

David Greenglass wore a red badge. 
This admitted him only to the machine 
shops, entitled him to receive only as 
much information as he needed to turn 
out materials for the scientists. The 
scientists who had access to the inner- 
most parts of the project wore white 
badges. They knew what it was all 
about. Men wearing blue badges came 
and went. But these had not the slightest 
idea of what was being done in the area. 
They were ditchdiggers, steam fitters, 
outside workmen who came inside to do 
specific jobs and left when they had 
finished. 

Few men inside the project area knew 
that they ‘were working on an atom 
bomb. They knew only that the project 
was secret. The first word that Green- 
glass had of the nature of the project 
was after he had been there three 
months, his wife brought word from a 
Russian spy in New York that an atom 
bomb was being made at Los Alamos. 

Not a hundred Americans outside Los 
Alamos knew what was being done. But 
in June, 1944, more than a year before 
the first test bomb was exploded at Ala- 
mogordo, N. Mex., the Russians knew 
the project was under way. 

In November, 1944, Greenglass was 
able to pass along to the Russians a de- 
scription of the Los Alamos plant, the 
buildings, the grounds, the names of 
scientists. But the Russians were several 
steps ahead of Greenglass, the red- 
badged Army sergeant. They had a 
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white-badge man. His name was Klaus 
Fuchs, the scientist who had access to 
all the secrets of Los Alamos. 

Fuchs was passing his secrets to David 
Gold, the courier for the Russians, who 
in turn was giving them to Anatoli A. 
Yakovlev, the Russian vice consul in 
New York. Fuchs and Gold met at iso- 
lated spots on Long Island, on crowded 
streets in Brooklyn, on a lonely road near 
a church in Santa Fe, N. Mex. 

When David Greenglass went home on 
furlough in January, 1945, seven months 
before an atom bomb was dropped on 
Hiroshima, the Russians knew the prin- 
ciples of the bomb. Julius Rosenberg, 
brother-in-law of Greenglass and a spy 
for the Russians, explained the principles 
to Greenglass. 

And so it went. Americans did not 
even know their Government was de- 
veloping the bomb. But in the Kremlin, 
6,000 miles away, the Russians knew 
every step of the development. In June, 
1945, a month before the explosion at 
Alamogordo, the Russians knew it was 
scheduled. In September, 1945, a month 
after the Nagasaki bomb was dropped, 
the Russians had a detailed description 
of the bomb; they knew it was of a dif- 
ferent type from the earlier bomb. 

An efficient spy system was funneling 
the information to Russia through that 
Government’s consular and diplomatic 
offices in this country. 


@ It was in the late summer of 1945, a hot 
day in a New York City apartment. 

Four persons were grouped in the 
living room. Mrs. Ethel Rosenberg was 
typing on a portable machine that had 
been set up on a bridge table. Her broth- 
er, David Greenglass, sat resting. He 
had just finished drawing sketches of 
the atom bomb and writing a longhand 
description of its inward parts. Julius 
Rosenberg and Mrs. Ruth Greenglass 
were correcting his English as Mrs. 
Rosenberg typed. 

Julius Rosenberg sat down _ beside 
David Greenglass. Rosenberg was ex- 
pansive. He told of the things he and 
other spies had gotton for the Russians. 

Rosenberg said he had gotten the 
plans for the proximity fuse. It had been 
easy. He had been a civilian employe 
for the Army Signal Corps, working at 
the plant of the Emerson Radio Co. He 
took his lunch into the building every 
day in his brief case. One night he 
stuffed the plans for the proximity fuse 
into his case and brought them home. 

Mrs. Rosenberg finished her typing, 
put away her typewriter, folded the 
bridge table. Rosenberg took the hand- 
written notes of Greenglass into the 
kitchen and burned them in a frying 
pan. He crumbled up the ashes and 
flushed them down the drain. 
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® Greenglass, his service in the Army y 
an end, was in business with Rosenberg 
running a machine shop. Rosenberg 
came and went. One day he talked, — 

He said one of his boys picked wp 
U.S. plans for a sky-platform projec, 
He said the plan was to suspend a large 
vessel at a point of no gravity between the 
earth and the moon. The object would 
spin around the earth as a satellite an¢ 
provide an observation point that could 
be used for all sorts of experiments, 

The spy went on with the story. He 
said American scientists had solved the 
problem of using atomic energy to power 
airplanes. He said one of his men hag 
picked up for the Russians the mathe 
matics for the solution. 





@ David Greenglass had only finished 
high school and taken mechanical course; 
in trade schools. One year in school he 
had a rough time and flunked most ¢ 
his courses in science. 

At Los Alamos, Greenglass buckled 
down and managed to piece together 
an understanding of the intricacies o 
the atom bomb, a thing men with a lo 
of education had trouble understanding 














































HARRY GOLD 
. . « @ devious cross-country route 
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The red badge admitted Greenglass 
only to the machine shop. There he 
shaped lens holders and various intri- 
cate objects. The scientists sometimes 
brought him sketches of what they 
wanted. Again, they would tell him what 
they wanted. He was entitled to receive 
only enough information to do his work. 
But, as the days went on, the air was 
filled with talk of the atom bomb. 

Greenglass came into a room. A piece 
of material lay on a table. Two men were 
talking. One wore a red badge, one a 
white one. The latter was a scientist with 
access to all information. Greenglass 
picked up the material and remarked 
that it looked interesting. 

“Oh, that is a neutron source,” said 
the scientist, and told how it worked. 

Again: A scientist came in with a 
sketch for a piece of material. 

“Machine this up so that it will have 
square corners,” he said. “Fix it so I can 
lay out a lens.” 

Greenglass did the work and gave the 
material to the scientist. The man laid 
out the lens. 

“What's the idea?” asked Greenglass. 

The scientist told him. 
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JULIUS ROSENBERG 
. a brief case full of plans 
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Working in the shop, Greenglass re- 
ceived information from all sides, espe- 
cially as he showed an interest in his 
work and made friends with scientists. 


@ It was the third Sunday in June, 1945. 
Greenglass and his wife were just finish- 
ing breakfast at their small apartment 
in Albuquerque. 

There was a knock at their door. Out- 
side stood a stranger. 

“Julius sent me,” the man said when 
Greenglass opened the door. “I’m Dave 
from Pittsburgh.” 

Greenglass stepped back into the 
room, opened his wife’s handbag and 
took from it a curiously cut half of a des- 
sert box. The stranger extended a similar 
bit of cardboard. Obviously, the two had 
been cut from the same box. 

The man got sketches of plans and 
accompanying descriptive material. He 
handed Greenglass an envelope contain- 
ing money. 

“Is that enough?” he asked. 

Greenglass did not open the envelope. 
He felt of its thickness. 

“That is plenty for the present,” he 
said. 

Conversation ran on about everyday 
things. The Greenglasses mentioned that 
they had lost a baby that spring. 

“Tll_ see about getting some more 
money for you,” said the courier. 

The Greenglasses did not open the 
envelope until the man was well on his 
way to the hotel. Inside, they found 
$500. Greenglass gave it to his wife. 


@“Dave from Pittsburgh” was Harry 
Gold. Gold had traveled a devious route 
from New York to Albuquerque to make 
certain that he was not followed. He 
went first to Phoenix, Ariz., doubled back 
to E] Paso, Tex. Then he went to Santa 
Fe and picked up a package from Fuchs 
before moving on to Albuquerque. He 
had spent the Saturday night before call- 
ing on the Greenglasses in an Albuquer- 
que rooming house. 

After getting the material from the 
Greenglasses, Gold spent Sunday night 
in an Albuquerque hotel, under his own 
name. Then he turned back to New 
York. 

On the train, far away in Kansas, Gold 
sorted out the material. He put the batch 
he had gotten from Fuchs in a manila 
envelope which he labeled “Doctor.” 
That from Greenglass went into another 
envelope, labeled “Other.” 

Back in New York, Gold met the Rus- 
sian vice consul, Yakovlev—whom Gold 
knew only as “John’—far out on the 
fringes of Brooklyn and turned the ma- 
terial over to him. 


® Greenglass said he turned over secrets 
to Rosenberg because Rosenberg had 
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KLAUS FUCHS 
... access to all the secrets 


been his idol and he could not let his hero 
down. When he gave Rosenberg the ma- 
terial, Greenglass. said, he did not think 
he was doing wrong—not in the light of 
his philosophy at the time. 

Later, Greenglass began to wonder if 
he had done right. In the end, he be- 
came a Government witness against his 
older sister and his brother-in-law. 


® Julius Rosenberg had belonged to the 
Young Communist League in college. 
Afterward he became an active member 
of the Communist Party. He decided 
that he wanted to help Russia and began 
to seek out persons influential in the 
party. By slow degrees, he moved from 
one person to another until, finally, he 
came in contact with a Russian who 
would listen to his proposition about get- 
ting information for Russia. 

Once the contact was made, Rosen- 
berg and his wife, Ethel, withdrew from 
their earlier party activity. They held off 
from union activities, quit buying the 
Daily Worker at their usual newsstand. 
As tokens of esteem from Russia for his 
services, Rosenberg showed a watch for 
himself and one for his wife. They also 
got a console table for their living room. 
And Rosenberg had a citation that was 
supposed to give him certain privileges 
if he ever went to Russia. 

For Rosenberg, his wife, and Morton 
Sobell, who was engaged in another 
phase of spy activities, the citation will 
not be of much help while they are star- 
ing into the eye of the law in America. 
But dozens of the men and women who 
supplied information to Rosenberg and 
Gold—the couriers—still are at large in 
various places in industry and Govern- 
ment. 
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Innocent or Guilty, What Are Your Rights 
If You Are Questioned by a Congressman? 
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HE AMERICAN PEOPLE are getting a 
a. insight into Government 
through televised congressional hear- 
ings. 

The scene above shows what they are 
like. It is a picture taken during a recent 
hearing of the Senate Crime Investi- 
gating Committee. The witness faces not 
only the Congressmen who question him 
but photographers, movie cameramen, 
newspaper reporters, klieg lights, and, 
now, television cameras. He becomes the 
principal actor in a show that is seen by 
millions of his fellow citizens. 

Looking at this picture, the average 
citizen may ask: “Can they do this to 
me? Isn't it illegal? Doesn't the Consti- 
tution say something about it?” 

The answer is that it can happen to 
anybody. It is not illegal. The weight of 
the best legal opinion is that it squares 
with the Constitution. 

Any citizen may be summoned before 
the cameras. Committees of Congress 
may investigate anything they are 
authorized to investigate. They may 
call anybody from whom they want 
some information. Someday that could 
be you. 
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But can’t you object to klieg lights 
and cameras? The weight of the best 
legal opinion is that you can’t. Congress 
has been holding public hearings for 
150 vears, and television is regarded in 
most legal circles as simply an extension 
of that publicity. Some committees evi- 
dently have decided that, if a public of 
20 or 30 people in a hearing room is 
good, a public of 20 or 30 million be- 
fore television sets is so much the better. 

And you can’t even refuse to answer 
questions? Not without risk. Congress 
cites people for contempt when they re- 
fuse to answer pertinent questions, and 
the courts have upheld Congress. A 
number of persons have been sent to 
jail for refusing to reply to questions at 
congressional hearings. What if you say 
you are being humiliated? That again 
is up to Congress. Committee members 
apparently can require you to answer. 

Hasn't there been some official objec- 
tion to this procedure? Not much. So 
far as courts are concerned, the Ameri- 
can Bar Association objects to picture 
taking, broadcasting or televising in 
court, but that is only a recommenda- 
tion. Most judges follow the Bar Asso- 


ciation on these points, but some trafi 
courts have allowed radio broadcast 
The Bar Association has less influen 
with Congress. 

Where does Congress get all th 
power? It has always had it. The idea¢ 
a congressional hearing is to get at tl 
facts on which to base legislation. Thi 
is what the Senate Committee was tn 
ing to do in the hearing pictured abo 
—get at the facts of crime in the Unite 
States and perhaps, from these facts, | 
draft new laws or changes for existi 
laws. If you happen to be injured or es 
barrassed in Congress’s search for fac 
that is considered to be only incident 
to the more important need for faci 

Then is Congress limited to invesi 
gating crime or wrongdoing? Not at a 
Congress can investigate anything fro 
foreign policy to the erection of a pé 
office. That is what makes you or afl 
one else a possible witness. 

What if some Congressman starts 4 
investigation purely 
vantage? The only thing that can sto 
him, apparently, is Congress itself. T 
suggests problems that may arise in # 
future over congressional telecasts. 
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Television’s Big Boom: Still to Come 
New Channels Will Open the Entire Country 


More television for more peo- 

is in the offing. Government 
is getting ready to relax the 
strings a bit. 

Growth will be gradual, or- 
derly and regulated. There isn’t 


| to be an overnight boom of TV 


siations, new networks. 
Expansion, when it comes, will 
mean television service for every 


region of the U. S. 


Television, penned in by Govern- 
ment edict, now is able to reach only 
apart of the American people. A still 
smaller part of the public enjoys good 
reception and a choice of stations. 

TV expansion, however, is about to be- 
gin in a gradual manner. The first moves 
now are being made to lift the federal 
restrictions that have held it down. Re- 


= moval of those restrictions is to open tele- 
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vision to a great, new growth that will 
bring all regions and hundreds of addi- 
tional communities within range of TV 
stations. 

At the moment, the number of tele- 
vision stations is limited to 109—107 of 
them operating, 2 under construction. 
The map on this page shows how they are 
concentrated in the East and North and 
scattered sparsely through the rest of the 
country. Large: areas in the West and 
Midwest have no TV service at all. 

Once the Federal Communications 
Commission hoists the signal, the tele- 
vision industry expects to start multi- 
plying to at least 1,000 stations. In time, 
there may be 2,000. Existing stations 
will be allowed to increase their power 
and raise their antennas for clearer and 
more distant transmission. 

The 12 million receiving sets now in 
the hands of the public probably will 
jump to 30 or 35 million sets in the years 
just ahead. Within this same period, the 
area served by television stations may 
spread to include 135 million or more 
inhabitants, instead of the present 90 
million. 

More stations and more receiving sets 
will call for more jobs in the fields of 
construction, operations, manufacturing, 
entertaining. A larger audience is ex- 
pected to lead to larger advertising vol- 
ume for an industry that quadrupled its 
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broadcasting revenues in 1949, tripled 
them in 1950, but still remained in the 
red. 

That is the bright picture that in- 
dustry and Government authorities see 
for the future. But they also see an ex- 
pansion by stages, rather than a sudden, 
dramatic growth. 

Delays still lie ahead, in many in- 
stances. All the FCC has done so far is 
to produce a plan, and a prediction that 
it may be able to thaw by October the 
freeze it put on TV expansion in the 
autumn of 1948. 

This freeze was imposed primarily be- 
cause of a scramble after the war for the 
limited space in 12 broadcast channels 
reserved for TV. All these channels are 
in the very-high-frequency band. Now 
the FCC proposes to open up the ultra- 
high frequencies, hitherto used only for 
experimental TV operations. 

The Government agency has figured 
out a formula for adding 1,805 stations 
—200 of them for educational purposes 
only—to the present 109. Some cities 
would get both VHF and UHF stations, 
some would get VHF or UHF alone. 

Some of the 1,805 new stations are 
years away. FCC has set aside channels 
for towns which do not even have radio 
yet. And it is likely to be 18 to 24 months 


before many new stations get into opera- 
tion. Stations for which there are only 
single applicants might get a quicker 
start, but there will have to be hearings 
in cases in which there is competition. 
Then, too, it takes 10 to 12 months to 
build and test a station after the FCC has 
approved it. Materials and man-power 
shortages could interfere. 

In general, competition is likely to be 
keenest for the relatively few very-high- 
frequency channels still available. UHF 
is a new field. Old TV sets will require 
converters and probably additions to an- 
tennas to bring in UHF. A converter may 
cost $25 to $150. There is a question 
whether a UHF station could get enough 
customers in an area where VHF tele- 
vision is well established. 

The story may be different in areas 
that have no TV, where UHF transmit- 
ting and receiving can start together. 

Barring all-out war, the big new 
boom, both for UHF and VHF, appears 
likely to develop late in 1952 and early 
in 1953. That is just about the time the 
Government counts on plenty of ma- 
terials to meet a substantial civilian de- 
mand along with military needs. And 
TV, ready and eager to expand, is set- 
ting its sights on becoming another bil- 
lion-dollar industry. 








TV... Local Coverage Now—Big Expansion Ahead 
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SOVIET ARMY: WHY IT’S STRONG 


Today's Russian Army: nearly 
3 million tough, brave, disci- 
plined soldiers, backed up by 
millions of trained reservists. 

Draftees go in for four or five 
years, get 20 cents a day as pri- 
vates, and few privileges. Pam- 
pering is for officers. 

That's the British official anal- 
ysis. Conclusion: Soviet Army is 
a low-cost, highly trained fight- 
ing force. 

LONDON 


An authoritative, documented re- 
port on the Russian Army—the world’s 
most powerful land force—is available 
now for anyone to see. This is a report 
of the British War Office, based upon 
its sources of information inside and 
outside Russia. 

Russia’s Army, as of now, is described 
as totaling 2.8 million men. Its reserves, 
available for quick call, are several times 
that number. In its standing force, the 
Soviet Army has about twice as many 
men as the enlarged American Army at 
this time. In supporting air and sea 
forces are 1.2 million more men, some- 
what fewer than U.S. has in those 
services. The pool is virtually unlimited. 

There are 175 Russian divisions, or- 
ganized into rifle armies and mechanized 
armies. “Blitz” operations are assigned 
to the mechanized armies, each consisting 
of two tank divisions and two motorized 
divisions. Infantry jobs are handled by 
the rifle armies, each composed of four 
to six rifle divisions supported by two or 
three motorized divisions. For special- 
ized functions, there are unassigned ar- 
tillery divisions, anti-aircraft divisions 
and airborne units. 

Supply and administration of this force 
is kept up with a minimum overhead. In 
U.S. military service, seven men in 10 
are assigned to nonfighting jobs, as clerks, 
cooks, supply personnel, transport spe- 
cialists, other rear-area troops. But, in 
Russia, only one man in 10, according to 
the British War Office report, is assigned 
a noncombat role in his unit. 

Equipment of the Soviet Army is de- 
scribed as simple, robust, reliable. It in- 
cludes great numbers of excellent tanks 
and artillery weapons. It also includes 
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Discipline, Unlimited Man Power, Low Cog 


very large quantities of American weap- 
ons and equipment sent to Russia as 
Lend-Lease during World War II. 

What this Army is like, however, can 
best be seen in the training and treat- 
ment of its individual soldiers. As the 
British report shows it: 

Training of Russian youths for the 
Army begins at the age of 15. This is a 
form of universal training, provided 


largely on a part-time basis by DOSARM, 
the “Volunteer Society for Co-operation 





Pay for enlisted men is very low, 4 
Russian private, for example, draws aboy 
20 cents a day, with no extra allowang 
for dependents. Moreover, he must cop. 
tribute one month’s pay a year to Gove, 
ment loans. He must also contribute 
other state projects, such as a yearly 


birthday present to Premier Stalin. Ani 


all soldiers pay a special tax if they haye 
fewer than three children. 

Rations, too, are well below Westen 
standards. Meals for enlisted men consis 


RUSSIAN RIFLEMEN 
. .. brave, stubborn and physically tough 


with the Army.” It includes drill, rifle 
practice, vehicle driving, motorcycle rid- 
ing, radio training, courses in guerrilla 
warfare, even parachuting. 

The draft then calls up youths, by age 
groups, for full-time active duty. Defer- 
ments are easy to get for students and 
those with above-average education. But 
service is almost universal for others. By 
law, the period of compulsory service is 
two years for privates, three years for 
noncommissioned officers. But, in prac- 
tice, draftees are found usually to be kept 
in the Army for four or five years. 

In the Army, training is long and 
tough. The average workday begins at 
7 a.m. and lasts until 11:45 p.m., with 
less than two hours of free time. Included 
in the training is a good deal of political 
indoctrination, lectures in which troops 
are told of aggressive designs by the 
British and Americans. 





mainly of soup, containing smal] quar 
tities of meat or fish, and black bread 
Standards of civilian food in Russia, how 
ever, are correspondingly low, so tha 
these rations are considered adequate. 

Discipline, at the same time, is ven 
strict and punishments severe. Fraterniz! 
ing with civilians, the most common mis 
demeanor of occupation troops, is pul 
ishable by either demotion and confine 
ment, or up to 23 years in Siberia, de 
pending on the political beliefs and wa 
record of the offender. A senior sergeatl 
who lost his pistol was recently sentenced 
to four years at hard labor. Others wh 
have discussed their military life with 
civilians have drawn up to 10 years @ 
corrective labor as punishment. 

Leave privileges in the Russian Army 
are scant. In practice, a soldier is luck 
if he receives one leave during his term 
of active duty. Troops who are below 
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standard in military or political training 
receive no leave. 
Officers in this Soviet Army, however, 
are far better off. Their pay often exceeds 
that of officers in Western armies. A 
f Cost major general, for example, draws the 
equivalent of $19,600 a year, compared 
with a U.S. major general's $13,416, a 



















ry low, 4 British major general’s $7,996. Each Rus- 
raws about sian officer, moreover, can count on one 
allowane leave a year. Officers may improve their 
Must cop. rations by buying food at low-cost Gov- 
toG Over. ernment commissaries. Their careers are 
ntribute ty assured until the age of retirement, un- 


} a yearly 
stalin, And 
they have 


less their political views get out of line. 
And their position in Soviet life is high. 
A lieutenant colonel, for example, out- 
ranks a senior Government official both 
in pay and social position. 

Political control of these officers and 
men is well organized. The Army is de- 
scribed as completely permeated by two 
big internal networks of informers. One 
isorganized by the Communist Party and 
has with each Army unit a “Deputy Com- 
mander for Political Affairs.” The other 
organization is set up by the MGB, the 
Ministry of State Security, and is an un- 
dercover network whose members spy on 
everyone in the Army. Both informer net- 
works are designed to detect and de- 
nounce the least sign of dissatisfaction 
with the regime. Since many of the in- 
formers are unknown even to their closest 
associates, nearly all Soviet troops are 
said by the report to live in fear of de- 
nunciations. 

How good the Russians are as soldiers, 
under this system, also is covered by the 
British report. Soviet troops are por- 
tayed, on the whole, as being brave, 
stubborn and physically tough. Cases 
have been known of these troops fighting 
successfully in a temperature of 43 de- 
grees below zero Fahrenheit. Most of 
them were countrymen, rather than urban 
workers, before being called up, and they 
have a natural aptitude for taking care of 
themselves in the field. They are frugal 
and used to foraging for themselves. 

All ranks in the Soviet Army, however, 
have a lower average education level 
than corresponding troops in Western 
amies. The majority of better-educated 
men remain in industry or serve in the 
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is puM® Soviet Navy, Air Force or internal police 
confine forces. Many junior commanders and 
eria, def nearly all of the rank and file are said to 
and wall lack initiative. Result is that military 
sergeallf plans, once set, usually are followed 
ntenced§ blindly, and opportunities that could be 
ers whiff exploited often are missed. 

ife wit} Russia’s Army, by Western standards, 
years Of thus is big, well equipped, cheap to 


maintain, well controlled, simply organ- 
n Armj§ ized, and manned by well-trained and 
is luck hardened troops. So reports the best 
uis term§ source yet available, the British War 
» below Office. 
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2.8 million men 
on active duty 


nonfighting duty 
4 to 5 years 


Privates get equivalent 
of $6 a month 


Major generals get 
equivalent of $1,630 


Soldiers’ workday 

TRAININGP> about 15 hours 

Very strict. For 
example: 


Loss of pistol may 
cost 4 years’ hard labor 


Fraternization may cost 
23 years in Siberia 


Loose talk may draw 
10 years’ “corrective” 
labor 


DISCIPLINE -> 


: Largely soup and 
RATIONS P= ‘black bread 
Usually one leave 
during enlistment 


Weapons abundant, 
simple and reliable 





Two networks of 
political commissars, 
secret informers 


Soldiers brave and 
tough, but lack 
initiative, educati 











1.4 million men 
on active duty 


7 men in 10 with 
nonfighting jobs 


21 months 


Privates get $75 
a month 


Major generals get 
$1,118 


Soldiers’ workday limit- 
ed usually to 8 hours 


Comparatively lax; 
fines, short confine- 
ments common 


Meat, vegetables, white 
bread, coffee, dessert 


Enlisted men get 
30 days’ leave yearly 


Weapons less plentiful, 
far more elaborate 


No civilian policing 
_ in the Army 


Sebliors uot ox 
hardened, but strong 
on initiative 
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What's Ahead for GI’‘s in Germany 


24-Hour Alert, Few Passes, Tough Training 


Business before pleasure 
awaits the peacetime Gl’s in a 
West Europe army. The soft life 
is ending for soldiers abroad. 

Combat training, field maneu- 
vers, etc., will be routine fare. 
Loafing time or a week-end pass 
may be hard to get. 

Idea is to keep the new U. S. 
troops on the alert, in fighting 
trim, ready to move the minute 
danger signs go up. 


NUREMBERG, GERMANY 

Life in Germany will not be a soft 
snap for the four divisions of Ameri- 
can soldiers that soon are coming over 
to strengthen Western xurope’s de- 
fenses. The new arrivals will find 
themselves thrown into battle training 
as rigorous as any the U. S. Army ever 
has given its men in peacetime. 

The thin line of Allied troops stand- 
ing between the Russians and Western 
Europe is being hammered into fight- 
ing readiness. There still is some time 
available for fun. But the four Amer- 
ican divisions due in Germany this year, 
like the two already here, will be on the 


SLEEP—ARMY STYLE 


go 8 to 12 hours a day getting ready 
for trouble. 

Almost as soon as they move into Ger- 
many, GI’s and officers will be placed 
on the alert 24 hours a day. Week-end 
passes will be few. Most men will be 
kept together in combat units, ready to 
race to battle positions behind the 600- 
mile front facing the Iron Curtain. 

While most of the new troops will be 
housed in brick barracks formerly used 
by German units, they will not have 
much chance to enjoy barracks life. Two 
weeks out of three, even in bitterest 
weather, they will be in the field ma- 
neuvering by day and sleeping on the 
ground at night. 

The kind of life awaiting the average 
draftee to be sent to Europe can be seen 
here in Nuremberg, headquarters of the 
Sixteenth Infantry Regiment. Three out 
of four soldiers coming to Germany will 
be members of similar combat outfits. 

The Sixteenth Infantry is a crack unit, 
90 per cent regulars, 30 per cent combat 
veterans. Yet its training schedule is as 
tough as one designed to make raw re- 
cruits into professionals. The men of its 
First Battalion, based at Monteith Bar- 
racks, know that they will take the ini- 
tial blows of any Communist attack. 
They are getting set. 

On a certain morning every third 
week, trucks roar out of Monteith Bar- 
ricks. Following them are foot-slogging 


CHOW—AMERICAN STYLE 


riflemen, with packs on their backs, Th. 
First Battalion is taking to the field. 

For the next week, there are plato 
and company exercises in woods and oper 
country, on cart roads and main hig}, 
ways. Patrols are sent out, road block 
are set up. Hills are stormed, rear-guay 
actions are fought, bridges and culver 
are “demolished.” Foxholes are dug, they 
abandoned. The troops march on fy 
miles, then dig in again. 

At night, pup tents are pitched an 
sentries are posted. The men talk or pla 
cards around campfires after dinne, 
then drift off wearily to their sleeping 
bags. Sometimes.they are aroused afte 
midnight for training in night tactics, 

Reveille next morning is at 6 o'clock 
breakfast at 6:30. At 8 a.m., training 
starts again. There is a break for lund 
about noon, but at 1 p.m. the mea ar 
hard at work again. 

After a week of this, the battalion 
moves to the big maneuver area 
Grafenwohr. Here battalion exercises ar 
held, sometimes supplemented by me 
neuvers in regiment, division or com 
strength. The soldiers practice infiltre 
tion tactics, ducking under live me 
chine-gun fire. 

Back in barracks after two hard week 
in the field, the battalion’s day begin 
with reveille at 6 a.m. After breakfas 
comes an hour of setting-up exercises 
Then follow seven hours of classroo 
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DANCE—JITTERBUG STYLE 


Training is rigorous, and there are the usual gripes... 
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dudy, fring on the range, instruction in 
cyard duty and scouting, training films. 
* Between 5 p.m. and midnight curfew, 
the men are on their own. They can use 
recreational facilities on the post, or they 
can spend the evening in town. 

A soldier who never leaves the post 
can almost imagine himself back in the 
U.S. Most food comes from the U.S. and 
i; cooked American style. There is a 
ack bar, with juke box, selling soft 
drinks, hamburgers, pie. A theater shows 
American films—admission 20 cents. The 
post exchange sells such things as Amer- 
ican toothpaste and cigarettes. 

The GI who knows no German can 
set his news from the Army newspaper, 
Siars and Stripes. A network of armed- 
forces radio stations supplies him with 
American music, news and entertainment. 

Sports, next to movies, are the favorite 
on-post recreation. Basketball games and 
boxing and wrestling matches take place 
ina giant gymnasium that used to be a 
Luftwaffe hangar. A football field and 
a baseball diamond cover what once was 
alanding strip. Bowling enthusiasts have 
their choice of 10 alleys. 

Like most other outfits in Germany, 
the First Battalion also has a service club 
with four American hostesses. The club 
provides pool, table tennis and big 
lounge rooms. A band plays for roller 
skating and dancing three evenings a 
week. No alcoholic beverages are served, 
however. The club attracts few men. 

More popular are the enlisted men’s 
club and the NCO’s club, run by the men 
themselves. Here men can bring German 
girls and get beer for a dime, stronger 
drinks for 20 or 30 cents. There are 
dances several nights a week. Officers 
have their own club. 


TEAM SPIRIT 


Most men, however, prefer to spend 
their evenings off the post when they can 
afford it. Evenings “in town” are especial- 
ly popular now that three-day passes 
are hard to get. 

An evening “in town” may be spent at 
a skating rink, or at one of the 12 serv- 
ice clubs and 13 movie theaters in the 
Nuremberg area, all run by the Army. 

Mixing with Germans is hard for the 
American soldier. The troops now are 
allowed to mingle with Germans in cafés, 
night clubs and wine cellars that once 
were off limits. Few GI’s speak Ger- 
man, however, and not many Germans 
speak English. Open hostility is rare, but 
so is friendliness. Not many Americans 
can make contact with nice German fami- 
lies. Soldiers who want German compan- 
ionship sometimes go to back-alley resorts 
where girls and waiters have made it a 
point to learn English. 

Education and travel are available to 
the soldier in his off hours. There are 
free courses from grade-school through 
college level. The soldier in Germany 
can go to classes at any one of 125 Army 
educational centers. Or he can take cor- 
respondence courses. 

Opportunities for travel are broad. 
Though it is hard for combat troops to 
get three-day passes, there is little re- 
striction on use of 30-day annual leave. 
The soldier can travel by rail at reduced 
fare to the Bavarian Alps. There he can 
stay at one of the 22 hotels, guest houses 
and ski lodges run by the Army. Rooms 
cost 75 cents a day for enlisted men, 
$1.50 to $2.50 a day for officers. 

Switzerland gives American soldiers 
a discount on tours. Austria, Italy, Hol- 
land, Belgium, France or Denmark can 
be reached in a day or less. 
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NEW ARRIVALS 
They'll find no soft snap 


Soldiers heading for Germany, thus, 
will find chances in off hours for study, 
recreation and travel that many of them 
otherwise could not afford. Hard work, 
however, is to take up most of the time. 
They will hear typical Army gripes from 
troops already here. Still, they will find 
that morale is good and the re-enlistment 
rate is high. 

Whatever gripes there may be, it’s 
pretty sure that nobody will complain 
about wasting time in uniform when 
there’s no fighting to do. As they sweat 
through maneuvers close to the Iron 
Curtain, GI’s and officers will know, as 
they did in wartime, exactly why they 
are here. 
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IRAN—GOOD FISHING FOR RUSSIA 


Reported from LONDON and TEHERAN 


Real trouble for U.S. and the 
West is bubbling in Iran. Unrest, 
disorder make the sort of setup 
Stalin likes. 

Soviet agents are winning 
friends among the hungry mil- 
lions, stirring ‘“‘Hate America” 
talk, promising great things. 

The prize at stake: Oil. It fuels 
the British Navy now. In Russian 
hands it could lubricate a Com- 
munist war machine. 


Iran is teetering on the edge of revo- 
lution. It could be pushed into the 
waiting arms of Russia by its own Com- 
munists. It could be grabbed by any 
one of a number of would-be dictators. 
Or it could just continue to teeter, a 
weak and wobbly country, a possible 
starting point for World War III. 

The country is a rich prize for every- 
one involved. Those interested include 
some 10 to 17 million Iranians who sur- 
vive somehow on one of the world’s low- 
est living standards. 

Britain controls Anglo-Iranian Oil Co., 
the only producer of oil in Iran, the 
largest producer in the world. Oil from 
Iran is the main source of fuel for the 
British Navy. The world’s largest re- 
finery is at Abadan on the Persian Gulf. 
But the Iranian Parliament voted unani- 
mously to nationalize oil, to oust the 
British, and then adjourned for the 
Iranjan New Year’s holidays. 

The U.S. is involved. Encouraged to 
expect dollar aid from the U.S., Iran’s 
young Shah picked a strong Premier to 
carry out reforms and hired American 
consultants to administer a seven-year 
plan for recovery and reform. But U.S. 
aid turned out to be chicken feed, both 
little and late. Reform collapsed. 

Russia stepped in at this point. The 
Russian Ambassador, at a time when 
Iranians feared Russian troops would in- 
vade their weakened country, moved in 
with an offer to trade with Iran, return 
Iranian prisoners and settle border dis- 
putes. His offer was accepted. 

Iranian assassins took over. They 
killed the Premier. They tried to kill 
others. They are fanatical Moslems 
allied with fanatical nationalists. They 
want to eliminate all foreign influence in 
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Iran. The British Government, which has 
100,000 square miles of oil concessions, 
is their obvious target. 

Iranian Communists joined Moslem 
and nationalist fanatics. Russia’s power- 
ful short-wave station in Baku urged 
Iranians to “throw out the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans.” Strikes shut down the Abadan re- 
finery; the Shah’s new Government put 
the oil fields under martial law. 

Added up, the disorder and chaos 
in Iran make the country an ideal fish- 
ing ground for Moscow. For a month, 
crisis has succeeded crisis. One group 
of assassins is caught one day; another 
Iranian leader is assassinated the next. 
Strikes involving the 60,000 Iranian oil 
workers are settled one day, but sabotage 
cuts oil output the next. 

Cause of it all is easy to find. 

Rich people, consisting of about 1 per 
cent of the population, people whose 
children are educated abroad, control 
about 90 per cent of the wealth. 

Poor people, 80 per cent of them 
farmers, work land they do not own. 


» TURKEY 


There is grinding poverty. Officials liye 
on graft and corruption. 

Oil deal, offered the Iranian Govem. 
ment by the British Labor Governmen; 
through its controlling interest in the oj] 
company, would pay Iran and Iranian 
workers less than the amount Saud 
Arabia and its workers get from a U.S. 
company. 

U.S. aid, which might have been de. 
cisive had it been prompt and as sizable 
as U.S. diplomats proposed, stands at 
only 25.4 million dollars. U. S.-British 
wrangling over Iranian policy weakens 
Iranian anti-Communists. 

Net result is likely to be more crises, 
more weakness, more danger of World 
War III starting in the oil-rich Middle 
East. Iran’s ruling classes know they 
cannot operate the oil industry alone, 
know they must use British or U.S 
tankers, know they want no Communist 
rule. But they still play the dangerous 
game of resisting U.S. efforts to give 
the country back to the Iranian people. 
For Russia, fishing is good. 
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BURROUGHS MICROFILMING 


Every business has its indispensable records—documents that 
contain the vital information it lives by. And every business risks 
the loss of this information as long as its only records are on paper. 


It’s a needless risk, too. Every business record can be made per- 
manently secure . . . easily, quickly and inexpensively. Every 
nwo IMPORTANT NAMES IN MICROF Lang business record can be reduced to a small fraction of its original 
Burroughs size .. . conveniently stored in small fireproof safes or metal con- 
eae — tainers, or mailed away for safekeeping. Every business record can 
be safeguarded with Burroughs microfilming. 

Burroughs can help give your vital records the protection they 
need ... can help you apply the speed and economy of micro- 
Bell & Howell Recorder filming to both the day-by-day and year-by-year 
: - - record keeping of your business. Find out how— 

Modern microfilm equipment built by Bell ae ; : 
& Howell, and sold by Burroughs, is the call your Burroughs office today or write for your 
finest obtainable. It reflects Bell & Howell's : copy of the booklet “Safeguarding Vital Records.” 
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WHAT LABOR WANTS 


AN INTERVIEW WITH WALTER P. REUTHER 


President, United Automobile, Aircraft & Agricultural Workers of America, CIO 





EDITOR’S NOTE: What does labor ask—for the 
mobilization period and the longer future? How 
deep are the conflicts, of which one evidence was 
the recent walkout of the labor members of the 
Wage Stabilization Board? 

To analyze the situation and discuss the pros- 
pects, Walter P. Reuther was invited to the con- 
ference rooms of U.S. News & World Report. 
Head of the CIO Auto Workers, he is a member 
of the United Labor Policy Committee, represent- 
ing most of organized labor, whose decision 
caused the WSB walkout. 








Pome, 


WALTER PHILIP REUTHER, grandson and son of 
labor leaders, was 15 when he became an appren- 
tice tool and die maker. Night school and a work- 
ing tour of the world featured his twenties. 

In 1935 he began organizing the Auto Workers, 
and has since 1946 been president of the union— 
world’s largest, with 1,300,000 members. 

A leader of the “right wing” in the labor move- 
ment, Mr. Reuther in 1941 suggested mass pro- 
duction of airplanes by the auto industry, and 
often engages in discussions of operating plans in 
industry. He is 43 years old. 








Q Do you feel confident, Mr. Reuther, that we are 
S0ing to have the co-operation of all the groups in our 
economic system for the defense effort? 

A I believe that, despite the current and temporary 
difficulties we are having, we must of necessity find a 
common basis on which the various economic groups 
in our society can make their contribution to the suc- 
cessful prosecution of the defense program. 

Q Do you feel that in our economic system we are 
all dependent on one another? 

A I think that is very true, and that’s why I believe 
we will have to find a democratic method of working 
out these problems. 

Q Has the public understood organized labor's 
view point in the recent discussions? 

A I think that consumers generally understand our 
position. Of course, the attempt has been made to 
make it appear that the present controversy was es- 
sentially one over wages, when in truth 90 per cent of 
the wage problem is the lack of effective price control. 
It is dangerously unrealistic to talk about trying to 
stabilize wages at a time when the over-all economy is 
not being stabilized and prices continue to rise and 
profits are soaring. 

Q But couldn’t you start your control that way— 
since you have to start someplace, why not start with 
labor? 

A You’ve got to take first steps first. But the ques- 
tion is: What ought to be the first step? Wages have 
lagged behind prices. 

Q Since when? 

A Since Korea, wages have lagged behind prices 
and profits have moved ahead at a much faster rate 


than wages. Increased profits are certainly more re. 
sponsible than wages for the rise in prices. No one 
can argue with very much logic that wages in the auto 
industry have precipitated the price movement. We 
received a 5-cents-per-hour cost-of-living wage in- 
crease in the first week of September, 1950. The cost- 
of-living adjustment merely reflected the fact that 
90 days before that date prices had increased suf- 
ficiently to justify a 5-cent wage increase. In Decem- 
ber, 1950, we received another 3 cents in wages. Again, 
this merely indicated that prices had moved up and 
wages were adjusted 90 days behind the price in- 
crease. The same thing happened again in March 
when we received another 5-cent cost-of-living adjust- 
ment. Now, you can’t say that wage increases which 
follow 90 days after the movement in the cost-of- 
living index are responsible for pushing the index up- 
ward. 

Q But not all workers are in the auto industry— 
and not all are covered by escalator clauses. Some 
have gotten direct raises? 

A The fact is that the over-all wage movement has 
been slower than the price movement. 

Q You mean since Korea? 

A It is true not only since Korea—it is true in the 
period before Korea. There is no question about that. 
Now let’s compare the increase in profits with the in- 
crease in wages. From 1944, which was a good profit 
year and a good wage year, until the last quarter of 
1950, the total wage bill increased 26 per cent while 
profits went up 97 per cent. The increase in profits 
was more than 314 times as great as the increase in 
wages. 
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Living-Cost Control Seen as First Need ... Price Rise 


Laid to Profits, Not Wages ... Food Subsidies Favored 


Q But profits were held down during the war, 
and wages kept rising. Prices were controlled during 
the war— 

A You talk about profits being held down—Gen- 
eral Motors Corp. last year made $1,811,000,000 
before taxes. They made 86 per cent on their invest- 
ment before taxes; they made 40 per cent on their in- 
yestment after taxes; and they made $1.37 in profits 
for every dollar they paid in wages. 

Q Profits of $1.37 for every $1 of wages? 

A That’s right. 

Q After taxes? 

A Before taxes—wages are paid before taxes. After 
General Motors had paid its wage bill, its material 
bill and after it had paid for all other operating ex- 
penses, including salaries of executives, they made 
$1.37 in profit for every $1 they paid in wages. 

Take the General Electric Co.—it did pretty well, 
too. Its total wage and salary bill for 1950 was 12 per 
cent higher than 1949, while the profits of General 
Electric went up 38 per cent from 1949 to 1950. 

Q But weekly earnings have gone up, haven't they? 

A It is obvious that overtime hours and a longer 
work week increase weekly earnings. The important 
thing, however, is not the number of dollars a worker 
takes home but what he is able to buy with what he 
takes home. In the auto industry, we have agreed to 
gear our wages to the movement in the cost-of-living 
index because we learned, over a 10-year-period, that 
auto workers gained approximately 66 cents per hour 
in money wages but made only a 6-cents-per-hour 
gain in purchasing power. That is why our member- 
ship has accepted the principle of the cost-of-living 
escalator clause, because we found that time and time 
again we were fighting to win wooden nickels that 
wouldn’t buy anything at the grocery store. 

The fundamental problem of our free society is to 
find a democratic means of achieving a balance be- 
tween our ability to create increased wealth and our 
ability to consume that increased wealth. In other 
words, we must achieve a balance between productive 
power and purchasing power. That is the biggest un- 
solved problem that free men have. 


Why Labor Quit the Board 
Q Hasn’t the defense organization accepted your 
cost-of-living formula? What is the objection of labor? 
A The Wage Stabilization Board order which 
caused the labor members to disassociate themselves 
from the Board did not provide for operation of the 
cost-of-living escalator clause nor the annual wage 
improvement clause. Mr. Eric Johnston [Economic 
Stabilization Administrator] found it necessary to is- 


sue a special order approving the escalator clause. 
The annual wage-improvement clause has as yet not 
been resolved, although I am certain that it will be 
approved in advance of the effective date, which is 
June 1, 1951. Mr. Johnston’s approval of the esca- 
lator clause is effective only until June 30, 1951, 
which is the date the Defense Production Act ex- 
pires. The status of the escalator clause and the im- 
provement clause beyond that date is unsettled. We 
feel there is no sound, moral or economic basis for 
disturbing that. 

Q You don't think, Mr. Reuther, that at a time like 
this the escalator clauses are built-in inflation? 

A No—for the simple reason as I have stated: Wage 
adjustments that result from the operation of the cost- 
of-living clauses lag 90 days behind the movement 
in the price index. 

Q Do you object to farm parity? 

A No. We are in favor of farmers’ receiving parity. 
We believe that the basic problem must be met by 
food subsidies. Experience in the last war demon- 
strated clearly that subsidies are the most effective 
way of breaking the chain reaction in the movement 
between farm prices and industrial prices. Unless the 
inflationary chain reaction is broken, farm prices will 
never reach parity and wages will never catch up with 
the cost of living. 


Biggest Consumer: Government 

Q We were told, though, that a subsidy on meat 
alone would cost 6 billion dollars— 

A I don’t think that is a correct figure. Experience 
in the last war showed that for every dollar you put 
into a subsidy program you saved five dollars at the 
consumer end. When you talk about the consumer, 
you are not only talking about the housewife—you are 
also talking about the Government, because the Gov- 
ernment in a period of mobilization is the biggest con- 
sumer of all. 

Q They had that subsidy in the last war, didn’t 
they? 

A Yes—and it worked very successfully. Farmers 
have a lot of factors in their production processes 
over which they have no control—such as weather, 
etc. Subsidies are the best means of protecting the 
consumer against higher prices while at the same time 
giving farmers fair prices that will assure maximum 
production of foodstuffs and fibers needed to make 
our economy strong. 

Q Where you have taken a cut on the basis of this 
cost-of-living index, hasn’t it been a short-lived cut 
and more than been made up for by the next in- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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.- - ‘America needs a board of directors for mobilization’ 


crease? Haven't you had only two cases where you’ve 
taken a cut? 

A We took a cut during the period when unemploy- 
ment was on the increase and economic activity was 
tapering off. It is true that this didn’t last too long be- 
cause before we knew it we were in the Korean emer- 
gency and all the pressures which were pushing the 
index down were reversed and resulted in an upward 
movement of the cost-of-living index. 


For an Over-All Board 

Q In an un-co-ordinated society like ours how 
can you get a stabilized dollar for everybody? 

A I think we all appreciate the fact that trying to 
control economic forces in a free economy is a very 
difficult and very complex job. That’s why I believe 
that in setting up this mobilization program, we 
should not rely on any one superman, because no 
one man—no matter how well-intentioned he may be, 
no matter what his background—no one man knows 
the answers to all these complex problems. We agree, 
of course, that one man must be in charge of the ad- 
ministrative aspects of the program. We do not advo- 
cate the kind of two-headed animal we had under 
OPM [Office of Production Management, in World 
War II]. We do not think that is efficient. We favor 
concentrating the administrative responsibility in one 
person. We believe the fundamental weakness of the 
present situation is the fact that the person doing the 
administrative job is also doing the policy job. What 
is needed in Washington in this emergency is an over- 
all mobilization policy board on which business, both 
large and small, farmers, labor and the public are all 
equally represented. 

Q Hasn't President Truman done that—hasn’t he 
applied that kind of principle? 

A He’s issued an order setting up an advisory board 
of some kind—nobody really knows what it is. 

Q Could Charles E. Wilson, Director of the Office 
of Defense Mobilization, be on this policy committee? 


“We don’t want to get rich’ 


‘The WSB needs a disputes section’ 


A Yes—he could even be chairman. 

Q In our interview two weeks ago with MT. Wilsop 
he said almost your words—he said he has in mind the 
appointing of an over-all policy committee. Is thay 
about your idea? 

A Mr. Wilson is suggesting an advisory committe 
of some kind. I suppose what he has in mind is thg 
he will have an advisory committee for agriculture 
one for labor, one for industry, and he will call then 
in when he has a problem on which he wants to cop. 
sult them. 


Deciding Basic Policy 

Q No, he speaks of an over-all advisory group~ 

A What I am proposing is not an advisory commit. 
tee. I’m proposing a policy board—it functions jp 
exactly the same way as a board of directors in, 
corporation. Mr. Wilson was the head of the Genera} 
Electric Co. But when they had a basic policy ques. 
tion, whether to expand plant capacity, to move int 
a new field of activity or some other basic policy de. 
cision, Mr. Wilson, as president of the General Elec. 
tric Co., did not make such decisions by himself. Such} 
decisions undoubtedly were made by the board of d- 
rectors. 

The complex problems of war mobilization and ap. 
plying controls in a free economy are infinitely mor 
difficult and complex than any problem that the 
board of directors of the General Electric Co., ever 
took on. Just as General Electric has a board of di- 
rectors to handle its basic policy problems, I think 


America needs a board of directors to handle the fa 


more difficult and complicated problems of the de- 
fense mobilization. 

Q Would that require a change in the statute? 

A No. The President under the Defense Production 
Act has authority to create the machinery needed to 
implement the purposes of the Act. 

Q Then this group that you speak of would have to 
go back, anyway, to the President for approval? 


‘Quality controls are necessary’ 
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A The President can delegate the same authority to 
such a mobilization policy board as he has delegated 
to Mr. Wilson. Mr. Wilson could retain the adminis- 
trative authority but not the sole power to make 
policy. In other words, I propose separating the two 
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nd aa functions. Certainly whoever is the head of the admin- 
rican istrative end of the mobilization program ought to sit 
call an on the policy board, either as a member or as the 
ts to pes chairman. But, once the policy board has made a de- 
"@ ision, he would be responsible for carrying it out. 
Q How does that differ from what we had in World 
War II? 
- A We went through many stages in World War II. 
bettie But we never had the kind of over-all policy board 
te — that Iam proposing. We need this kind of board today 
pine ™® more than ever because the problems that we face now 
cal : are more difficult than the kind of problems we faced 
= Ta when we were in total conversion and total mobiliza- 
ote bed tion. We are dealing now with the complex problem 
he = of superimposing large-scale defense production on a 
a, ce civilian economy in which man power and plant ca- 
Pe | pacity is almost fully employed. 
rd of di. Applying Democracy 
\ anda When we’re talking about defending democracy in 
see all the world, we’ve got to apply it. No one can challenge 
that the the validity or the soundness of the fact that, if we 
Co. an could draw into a top mobilization policy board the 
* ". & best minds from every important economic group in 
me & America, they could collectively give better leader- 
I think ship to policy questions than any one man can give, 
, the farg whoever he may be. 
the de. Q Would everybody have to abide by a majority 
‘ decision in that kind of plan? 
rts A Certainly. 
aa Q What if you couldn't get agreement, as you didn’t 


get iton the Wage Stabilization Board? 

A If you get top men who have real appreciation 
of what our basic problems are, you will find that on 
important policy questions they can sweat out, by the 
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‘I'm in favor of farm parity’ 
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process of give and take, a common program—they 
will find a common denominator around which they 
can work. If an occasion arises where that isn’t true, 
then, of course, the majority has to decide. 


‘Expedient’ vs. ‘Right’ 

In the case of the Wage Stabilization Board, they 
were doing the thing that was expedient and not the 
thing that was right. Instead of evaluating all the 
economic factors of the present situation and then 
trying to project a wage policy to meet those factors, 
the public and industry members came up with a 9 per 
cent figure which was completely arbitrary. They 
thought 9 per cent would cover the escalator clauses. 
In the morning they had a 9 per cent figure. In the 
evening they had a 10 per cent figure. The only reason 
they went from 9 to 10 per cent was they found the 9 
per cent wouldn’t cover the General Motors escalator 
clause and some of the other escalator clauses. Then 
when the BLS [Bureau of Labor Statistics] index was 
issued they found that 10 per cent wouldn’t do it and 
Mr. Eric Johnston had to issue a new order. 

No such maneuvering based upon expediency pro- 
vides a sound basis for wage stabilization. It is im- 
practical, unworkable and unjust to attempt to sta- 
bilize wages without first controlling the cost of 
living. 

Any such stabilization program must permit the 
adjustment of wage inequities. The present 10 per 
cent wage freeze permits a $100,000 executive to re- 
ceive a $10,000 increase but does not permit a worker 
receiving 50 cents per hour to receive a 6-cents-per- 
hour increase. Under the Wage Stabilization Board’s 
policy, the $10,000 increase is noninflationary while 
the 6 cents per hour is inflationary. 

Q How many would be on that policy board? 

A I’d say 2 or 3 from each group, 8 or 12 people 
altogether. 

Q Would those people be on the pay roll of the in- 


(Continued on page 28) 
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dividual groups or be Government officials disasso- 
ciated from their respective groups? 

A If they were required to serve full time, then I 
think they should go on the Government pay roll. 

Q Wouldn’t you be better off to have a public 
group without the fellows that have connections? 

A The purpose of having industry, labor, farmers 
and the public is to be able to draw upon the special- 
ized experience of each group. Each group, having a 
different background and different point of view, has 
a unique contribution to make. What we need is the 
pooling, the blending of these various points of view to 
give us unity of purpose and action. An all-public 
group would lack a lot of experience that industry, ag- 
riculture and labor would bring to the policy board. 

Q Did you plan on trading between the groups to 
get the best agreement? 

A I do not consider this a matter where you are 
going to bargain. 

Q Can labor members of that board act independ- 
ently, or are they going to have to follow the policy 
laid down by those making the policy? 

A I served in the last war on the War Manpower 
Commission, which within the limited field of man 
power was similar to what I am proposing. 


Success of Manpower Group 

Q Nowadays, however, the United Labor Policy 
Committee has forced all the labor representatives in 
the Government to get off the various defense agencies. 
How are you going to stop that in your kind of setup? 

A Experience in the War Manpower Commission 
proved that labor, management and agriculture were 
able to think through the basic issues and come up 
with agreement on sound policies relating to mobiliza- 
tion problems. The Wage Stabilization Board was 
operating on the basis of expediency and attempted to 
control wages rigidly at a time when prices and profits 
were not effectively controlled. Every housewife recog- 
nizes the so-called price freeze as a fraud. 

The price of Cadillacs was rolled back and the price 
of scrap iron was cut $10 per ton, but the cost of food, 
clothing and other necessities continued to rise. These 
are the facts that precipitated the crisis in the Wage 
Stabilization Board. 

Q Do you think that the problem of wages has a 
relationship to the problem of profits? 

A You cannot talk about wages without talking 
about profits. And you cannot talk about prices with- 
out talking about wages and profits. 

Q What about the fellow who is making no profits 
—should he pay lower wages then? Aren't there lots 
of companies where they don’t have any profits and 
where they can’t cut wages— 

A The facts are that the profits of American cor- 
porations are at an all-time high, running at a rate of 
48 billion dollars a year before taxes, or double the 
record profits of the war years. 


.. - ‘Housewife recognizes price freeze as fraud’ 


Q But, as a principle, do you think organized |g. 
bor would favor lower wage scales in companies Where 
they are not making profits? 

A Organized labor is not prepared to subsidize jp. 
efficient companies through low wages. 

Q In other words, you take the position that when 
an industry loses money, that’s inefficiency? Y ou don't 
take the position that it may be the competitor up 
above with the big monopoly that’s forcing him to the 
wall? Under the antitrust laws we prosecute some 
monopolies, but we don’t get them all. Now what 
would organized labor do on that? Would it fayor 
strict enforcement? 

A Monopolies do not often drive prices down and 
put competitors out of business. Most of the time they 
hold prices up by creating economic scarcity. They 
operate on the basis of restricted output that yields 
high prices and high profits. 


How Profits Have Risen 

Q But you've got a big, concerted movement to 
raise the costs through high wage levels in some in. 
dustries, and the result is the higher-cost fellow has 
Sot to meet that price or go out of business, doesn't 
he? 

A The fact remains that the total wage bill of all 
business, both large and small, has gone up 26 per 
cent since 1944 while corporation profits in that same 
period have gone up 97 per cent. The National City 
Bank reports that 1,000 leading corporations averaged 
an increase in profits, after taxes, of more than 35 per 
cent from 1949 to 1950. 

Q But people are said to have too much money to 
spend—wages are very high now, aren’t they? 

A This idea that the little people have too much 
wages and too much spending power and are creat- 
ing inflation is the theory that the Federal Reserve 
Board used when it issued Regulations X and W. 
They were designed to price low-income families out 
of the market for homes and other consumer durable 
goods. 

This is a form of rationing based upon ability to 
pay rather than upon need. The real source of infla- 
tionary pressure is not the wages in the average family 
pay check. The upper 10 per cent of American fam- 
ilies with highest incomes spend almost as much as 
the lower 50 per cent of American families all together. 
While the Federal Reserve Board was pricing these 
low-income families out of the market with its con- 
sumer-credit regulations, it was not doing a thing to 
check the bank loans to business which were increas- 
ing four times as fast as the loans to consumers. 

Q Isn’t your point really that a lot of controls are 
imposed unevenly under our setup and you would 
have simultaneously imposed controls? 

A That’s precisely the point. If you’re going to con- 
trol inflation you’ve got to use all of the tools that we 
possess. That means, No. 1, you’ve got to have price 
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_,. Stop speculation and profiteering’ 


control, rigid price control. That means you’ve got to 
have quality control, too, because when you control 
the price of goods and don’t control the quality you’re 
only dealing with half the problem. 

Q How would you control the quality? 

A We must protect the consumer by having specifi- 
cations and quality standards in the price regulations. 
Under such regulations where a ceiling price of $15 
had been established on a child’s coat, with a quality 
standard of 80 per cent wool and 20 per cent cotton, 
the manufacturer would be prohibited from cutting 
the wool content to 60 per cent unless he made a cor- 
responding reduction in the price. The actual cost of 
a pair of boy’s shoes with a ceiling price of $6 is in 
fact raised to $12 if the quality is reduced so that 
the shoes wear only half as long. 

When you get into canned goods, quality standards 
are even more important because the average house- 
wife does not have X-ray eyes with which to see 
through the can and examine its contents before she 
makes a purchase. Unless the price regulation is tied 
to quality, she will find herself paying grade A prices 
for grade C canned goods. 

Q Wouldn’t you have to control meticulously every 
segment of your economic system to put this into 
effect? 

A You’ve got to have price control and quality con- 
trol. You would also require the posting of dollars- 
and-cents ceiling prices in place of the present system 
under which each retailer has his own markups and 
prices. 

We also need credit controls and rent control. We 
need to control trading in the commodity exchanges 
in order to stop speculation and profiteering, which 
are economically and morally indefensible. 


Wisdom of 12 Men 

Q Do you think 12 men sitting as a policy group 
can handle all those problems? 

A I think 12 men can do a better job that one 
man because I’ll trust the wisdom of 12 men—that’s 
why we have a democracy. I don’t think any one 
man is equal to this task. I don’t care whether he 
comes from industry, labor, agriculture or from some 
university. 

Q Do you think these 12 men would agree? 

A I think that they can work out policy. I was try- 
ing to say earlier—the War Manpower Commission 
had an equal number of industry representatives, la- 
bor representatives, agricultural representatives, and 
a public chairman—and we worked out a practical 
man-power program, and we didn’t get in there and 
bargain with each other. We all recognized that there 
was a national interest that transcended the interest 
of the groups participating. 

Q You knew man power, but you couldn't delegate 
to that group from labor and agriculture the knowl- 
edge of how to operate the credit controls of America 


and let them be the court of last resort, could you? 

A But you could certainly bring in experts—that’s 
how we did on man power. This top policy board 
would bring in the best of the authorities in the 
country on credit. 

Q Why can’t this committee report to Mr. Wilson, 
and Mr. Wilson report to the President? 

A Then you have Mr. Wilson above the policy 
board, and supposing he says, “Well, gentlemen, you’re 
unanimous, but I disagree.” Then where do you go? 


Identifying Policy 

Q You made your point that the chief, the one un- 
der your policy board, is to have complete administra- 
tive authority. Now who decides what’s policy and 
what’s administrative power? 

A Everybody who knows anything about running a 
big organization knows there are distinct differences 
between policy decisions and administrative decisions. 
And I’m saying that that line of demarcation can be 
drawn without any confusion because, when you’re 
pounding out basic policy decisions, everybody knows 
what you’re talking about. 

Q What if the President doesn’t approve of a policy 
board and leaves Mr. Wilson in his position? 

A Then you haven’t got what I am proposing. I’m 
stating what in my judgment represents the most in- 
telligent, the most constructive and the most effective 
approach. I’m not trying to speculate on what some- 
one might do. 

Q Is this your organization’s proposal? 

A I’m not speaking here for the United Labor Pol- 
icy Committee. I’m saying that if I were asked the 
question how America or a free people can best get on 
with the job of mobilizing their material resources 
and their human resources and tapping the spiritual 
power that they have, I would say that this kind of 
machinery lends itself better to the achievement of 
that task than the one-man setup that we now have. 

Q That is your personal view, then? 

A That’s right. 

Q But don’t labor and business and agriculture 
think that this is a near-war rather than an actual 
war? That it’s a get-rich-quick period? 

A That isn’t true so far as labor is concerned be- 
cause the policy statement of the United Labor Pol- 
icy Committee said very clearly and unequivocally 
that we are in favor of and are prepared to accept a 
program of wage stabilization. But we said that wage 
stabilization had to be a part of a total over-all pro- 
gram. Now, you can’t say that we’re trying to get 
rich—we don’t want to get rich—but we are not 
willing to have our wages frozen and everything else 
going sky high. 

Q If you did get this committee, would you then 
have a no-strike pledge given by labor? 

A The question of strikes is one that will take 


(Continued on page 30) 
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... ‘Avoid strikes by removing their causes’ 


care of itself if you work out a sound and equitable 
policy. Talk about a no-strike pledge in the light of 
the facts, with prices and profits skyrocketing, is 
dangerously unrealistic. 

Q I meant after this commission had been put 
into operation, would you then have a no-strike 
pledge to keep equality of sacrifice? 

A I’m for a disputes section in the Wage Stabili- 
zation Board. If you have an economic program 
that reflects equity for everybody—nobody getting 
rich at the other fellow’s expense—if you have con- 
trol of the economy so that wages-prices-profits 
have a reasonable and defensible economic and 
moral relationship, then strikes are not going to be 
a problem. 


Justice: Key to Stability 

Q But if they were, and somebody did strike, 
what would you do? 

A A disputes section will not provide a positive 
guarantee against strikes, but such an agency will 
reduce strikes to a minimum because both parties 
are afforded opportunity to present their sides of 
the dispute and to get a decision by a board com- 
posed of people who understand both points of 
view. As a practical matter we need to deal not 
with how you settle strikes but rather with how you 
avoid strikes by removing their causes. If workers 
feel that they are getting justice, you will have no 
strikes. On the other hand, if they feel they are 
being denied justice, you will have strikes regard- 
less of a no-strike pledge. In a police state, it is pos- 
sible to achieve industrial stability without justice. 
In a free society, however, industrial stability is 
possible only if it rests upon a foundation of eco- 
nomic and social justice. 

Q But economic justice is a very abstract term 
and labor’s definition of that differs from others. 
If you can only have peace by accepting one 
fellow’s definition of justice, how can you have 
justice? 

A That’s what Mr. Wilson is proposing—he’s 
proposing peace on his terms. No one person should 
be permitted to decide issues which affect the lives 
of all the people. 

Q Would you be satisfied with another “one 
man’”’ if he came from a labor union? 

A No. Absolutely not. I said before, whether he 
came from labor, industry, agriculture or from a 
college, that no one superman in America is capable 
of meeting the complex problems involved in this 
mobilization program. 

Q Now, as to collecting more taxes, as you pro- 
pose, from the higher income groups, if you don’t 
intend to confiscate all income above $10,000, how 
could you collect enough taxes? 

A Well, let’s take corporations. The present ex- 
cess-profits tax yields less than 3 billion dollars. We 


believe that, out of current corporation profits, a 
realistic and equitable excess-profits tax ought to 
yield somewhere between 8 and 10 billion. We think 
that represents the fair share of the total tax load 
which corporations ought to carry. We also believe 
that the loopholes in the tax law ought to be 
plugged. 

Q Would you repeal income splitting whereby 
a husband and wife can make a joint return? 

A Yes, they ought to repeal the split-income 
provision because it allows well-to-do families to 
escape paying billions of dollars in taxes. 

Q Would you say whether you are satisfied with 
the present political parties? 

A I have said for a long time what we really need 
in America is a fundamental realignment of politi- 
cal forces so that political parties stand for definite 
concepts of government and economics. At present 
each major political party is a hodgepodge of in- 
compatible economic, social and political groups 
—neither party having a sense of moral responsi- 
bility or the organizational discipline to carry out 
the programs and platforms on which they seek 
the support of the people. 


Nationalization Opposed 

Q What about nationalization? Would you favor 
that for this country? 

A I am not in favor of nationalization. I am op- 
posed to monopoly and economic scarcity. Too 
often American industry is neither free nor enter- 
prising. 

When private industry refuses to expand produc- 
tive capacity to meet the needs of our nation, I 
favor the Government as the agency of the people 
taking what steps are necessary to see that eco- 
nomic deficits are met. The steel industry is a case 
in point. Following Pearl Harbor and once again in 
the present emergency, the people of America are 
paying the price of the steel industry’s refusal to 
expand. We cannot tolerate any private economic 
decisions which threaten the security of our nation 
and which jeopardize our economic future. I am for 
ending artificial restrictions on production because 
I believe in an economy of abundance. 

Q What if we get a great deflation? 

A If we are to make freedom secure in the world 
free men must learn how to organize their economic 
life so as to achieve full employment, full prowaic- 
tion and full distribution, uninterrupted by defla- 
tions and degression. America must prove to the 
world that it is possible to achieve a full measure of 
economic security without sacrificing political or 
spiritual freedom. We must prove to the world that 
we can mobilize our economic resources and our 
productive power for making the good things of 
life in peace as we have demonstrated our capacity 
to forge the weapons of war. 
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How Recordak microfilming moved freights 
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Another example of the way this low-cost 
photographic process is increasing efficiency 
for 65 different types of business... 
thousands of concerns. 


It used to be a familiar sight at railroad junction points: 
a freight crew standing by until yard clerks copied the 
waybills for shipments which had just been transferred 
from another line. 

But these costly delays were expected—after all, a yard 
clerk working with pencil or typewriter could copy only 
40 to 50 waybills an hour. And that was rushing 
times skipping information. All of which increased the 


if 


bus 


some- 


possibility of errors in follow-up accounting. 


Now, however. freights can depart as soon 


as “transfer” shipments are aboard. The reason: 


ed 


a clerk can do an hour's work in less than a minute with a 
Recordak MicrofitImer. Waybills are photographed at the 
rate of 60 or more per minute. Each copy photographically 
accurate and complete... and needle-sharp when it’s 
viewed—greatly enlarged—in the Recordak Film Reader. 
A picture-perfect source record for the clerks who prepare 


the required reports for traffic and accounting departments. 


Regardless of your type of business—or its size 
you should look into Recordak microfilming soon. Re- 
member, 65 different types of business . . . thousands of 
concerns . . . are using it to simplify routines which may 
well be similar to some of yours; to get increased pro- 
tection for their vital business records; to save up to 99% 
in filing space; to obtain photographically accurate and 


complete records for a fraction of a cent apiece, 


Write today for a free copy of “50 Billion Records Can’t 
Be Wrong.” It cites typical systems’ short cuts made pos- 
sible by microfilming . . . gives details on the complete line 
of Recordak Microfilmers now offered on an attractive pur- 
chase or rental basis. Recordak Corporation 
(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company), 

444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


SRECORDERK 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 


originator of modern microfilming— 
and its application to business systems 
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BETTER VISIBILITY-SAFETY 


MORE EFFICIENT IN TRAFFIC 


} : SAVES DRIVER TIME... LOW LOADING HEIGHT 
Ask your White Representative for @ 
demonstration in your service 


GREATBUVER 
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GREATROVERABILITY 
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You have to see it to believe it... the 
first really major truck advance in years! 


The records are in... from coast to coast. Never has 
a new truck development won such universal owner 
acclaim. From all lines of business, large and small... 
from owners, fleet superintendents, mechanics, drivers 
...the reports are the same: The White 3000 saves 
so much time in traffic... saves so much driver energy 
... and is so quickly maintenanced ... that its dollar 
savings can be measured at the end of every day. 


If you have not looked into this entirely new and 
better kind of truck for city service... we urge you 
to see your local White Representative for a 
demonstration in your business. Write today for free 
illustrated booklet full of facts about cutting your truck 
costs with “The Truck that Tips Its Cab to Service’’. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY «© Cleveland 1, Ohio 


The White Motor Co. 
Cleveland 1, Ohio 


Please send illustrated booklet about 
the White 3000 for my business. 


Name 


SUPER POWER Firm 
c{elele) Street 


City State 














FOR MORE THAN 50 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 








Gulf Motor Flush 


extends overhaul periods, cuts costs 
for truck and bus operators 
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e Another dollar-saving development 
of Gulf Research Laboratories 


Think of it! A safe solvent so powerful that it 
actually removes sludge, lacquer, and varnish 
from the internal surfaces of automotive engines 
—without dismantling the engine. 

That’s Gulf Motor Flush—a unique flushing 
agent which, when placed in the crankcase, cleans 
oil rings, compression rings, valve stems, oil lines, 
oil screens, and pans. 

Here’s what Gulf Motor Flush is doing for fleet 
operators. Used at proper intervals—just prior to 
the time oil rings clog and compression rings stick 
—Gulf Motor Flush extends the time between 
engine overhauls by as much as 15,000 to 40,000 
miles depending on the type of service. In stop- 
and-go service it produces particularly outstand- 
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ing results, reducing engine overhauls up to one- 
half. Then too, because it keeps oil control rings 
free, Gulf Motor Flush greatly reduces oil con- 
sumption. 

Gulf Motor Flush is primarily designed for use 
by operators of truck and bus fleets, but it is effec- 
tive for any gasoline or Diesel engine, where its 
use can be supervised by skilled mechanics. 

Arrange now for a demonstration on your 
equipment. See for yourself how the remarkable 
cleansing and washing action of Gulf Motor Flush 
—the revolutionary preventive maintenance tool 
for automotive engines—can help you reduce 
maintenance costs. Write, wire, or phone your 
nearest Gulf office. 


Gulf Oil Corporation - Gulf Refining Company 
3-SZ Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Please send me, without obligation, a copy of your new 
brochure “Gulf Motor Flush.” 


Name 


Company.... 
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>> U.S. gambling is top news overseas. Sin in America is making juicy reading 
for the rest of the world. But it also mystifies Europeans and Latin Americans. 
Mystery, to these people, is why the U.S. Government_lets racketeers run 
U.S. gambling. Another mystery is how U.S. police and politicians got so cozy 
with the racketeers. Basic mystery is why U.S. looks on gambling as a sin. 
In London, Paris, Stockholm, in Latin-American capitals people can't quite 
figure it out. They run things differently. They ask how the U.S. gets this way. 











>> Londoners, while fascinated by revelations from the U.S., are baffled by 
. them because in Britain gambling is orderly, law-abiding, respectable. 

Betting is no sin. Best people do it. Lord Keynes, a new bidgraphy re- 
lates, often wagered 100 dollars or so on the races. Lord Chief Justice says 
betting is perfectly all right. Royal family, apparently approving, goes to big 
races, makes the Derby, the Grand National, Ascot Week high-toned social events 
of the year. Bookies--known in Britain as turf accountants--mingle with the 
quality, show off their dazzling vests, gold watch chains, bowler hats, and han- 
dle bets which at races like the Derby total in excess of 20 million dollars. 











>> Gambling in Britain, as in the U.S., is big business. 

Gambling receipts now run around 2.5. billion dollars a year, compared with 
U.S. gross estimated at 20 billions. Britain's peak was 1947, at 4 billion. 
That was when returning soldiers had plenty of loose cash, little to spend it 
on. Postwar level is far above prewar, makes gambling seventh biggest business 
in Britain, employing upward of 200,000 people, 5,000 full-time bookmakers. 
One London bookie, probably the biggest, takes in 6 to 8 million dollars yearly. 

Horse racing on 44 major tracks draws the most money--well over a billion 
dollars a year. Dog racing is a close second. Some 2 million Britons patronize 
the 200 dog tracks. Football pools, based on what would be called soccer in 
U.S., attract the small bettors, 11 million of them yearly, betting a shilling 
or two a week, in rare cases winning as much as $125,000. Slot machines are not 
known. Gambling in cards or dice is uncommon. All told, though, it's estimated 
that 40 per cent of Britain's 50 million people bet more or less regularly. 























>> Strangely, gambling isn't either a moral or political issue in Britain. 
Government regulates gambling, collects 30 per cent tax from bookies. 
Police bribery is rare--fewer than 50 accusations against London police in 

last 15 years. Politicians don't rely on gamblers to win elections. Police 

raids on curbstone bookies are staged occasionally, under 1853 law, but attract 


little notice. Legal bookmakers, licensed, well established, respectable, do 
(over) 
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most of the business. Only argument, stirred up by churchmen, is whether bookies 
made too much profit, perhaps ought to be nationalized like coal and steel. 








>> You find similar situations throughout Europe and Latin America. 

In Stockholm, where the news from the U.S. is also read with bewilderment, 
Swedes are used to monthly Government lotteries, Government-regulated football 
pools. Taxes on gambling, including 60 per cent of football-pool receipts, help 
finance outdoor recreation, subsidize theaters, orchestras, museums. 

In Paris, the national lottery is an established institution, bringing in 3 
million dollars a year to the Government. Public gambling casinos, licensed and 
regulated by the Government, are run mainly for tourists, pay stiff taxes. 

In Rome, buying a lottery ticket, placing a bet in a football pool is legal, 
source of considerable Government revenue, perfectly routine affair. Organized 
racketeering on U.S. pattern, though, is unknown, not a political issue. 

Throughout Latin America, including U.S.-owned Puerto Rico, you can buy a 
lottery ticket on the street for a few cents, and millions do. And, if you are 
rich or reckless, you can visit gambling casinos that have governmental approval 
in San Juan, Buenos Aires, many other places. Governments get their cut. 

Outside U.S., whatever the reason, link between gambling and corruption in 
government seems to be rare. Instead, governments go into the gambling business 
or control it, make money doing it, and somehow keep the racketeers out. 














>> War in Indo-China is getting hot again. As Saigon sees the situation..... 
Communist offensive, a big one, is expected any day now. 
January offensive almost succeeded until Gen. Jean de Lattre de Tassigny 
flew in from Paris, reorganized French defenses, stiffened morale, won a draw. 
New offensive, though, may be much heavier. Communist striking power is 
estimated at twice what it was in January. It may involve 250,000 Communists, 
many of them trained in Chinese camps and equipped by Chinese Communists. 
Against this: Defense includes 161,000 French and colonial troops, plus 
several thousand Indo-Chinese, plus U.S. tanks, planes, Supplies. Fresh French 
troops, up to 25,000, are en route, but can't reach Indo-China for weeks. 
Biggest uncertainty is whether Mao Tse-tung of Communist China will send 
some of his troops in as "volunteers." It's a 50-50 chance, despite Mao's heavy 
losses in Korea. Reorganization of Indo-China's Communist Party, shelving of Ho 
Chi Minh, Indo-Chinese leader, may make entry of Chinese somewhat easier. 
Critical time is now. If French can hold until weather sides with then, 
danger will be over until autumn. By then, U.S. arms will make a big difference. 




















>> Best Russia can hope to get out of Big Four conference in Paris is a draw. 
Full-dress session, if agreed to, won't be on Moscow's terms. This amounts 
to a substantial Soviet defeat, especially by contrast with past conferences. 
Only appeasing done by anybody at Paris so far has been by the Russians. 
Andrei Gromyko has had to retreat, ditch early proposals and come up with some 
much closer to the wishes of Washington. Allies haven't retreated an inch. 
Gromyko's hope was either to get Allies to accept Moscow's program for the 
meeting of foreign ministers, or force a split among the Allies. He has failed 
on both counts. French, British stood by U.S., declined a chance to appease. 
Full-dress talks, as a result, may go into issue of satellite rearming, as 
the Allies wish, as well as into issue of German rearming, Russia's pet subject. 
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SINCLAIR cooperation ond competition 


... heboed make this\000-mile pipe-line possible 


Sponsored by five major oil companies—including 
Sinclair—a 1000-mile, $60,000,000 pipe-line from 
Worland, Wyoming to a point near St. Louis is 
under construction. The line will bring crude oil 
from Rocky Mountain reserves to the people of 
mid-America, at low transportation cost. 

This great project is an example on the one 
hand, of oil industry cooperation—and on the 
other, of oil industry competition . 
people better. For, once the crude reaches the 


. . to serve 


pipe-line terminal, each of the companies starts 
at scratch to compete for business on its own. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION e 


630 FI 


A continuous flow of more and better oil prod- 
ucts for the American people is one result of this 
constant competition. No company in the oil in- 
dustry can escape the challenge. Sinclair meets it 
with never-ending research and ever-improving 
production, transportation and marketing meth- 
ods—which are among the reasons why Sinclair 
is... A Great Name In Oil. 


SINCLAIR 
A Great Name in Oil 


FTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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Richter, Peron’‘s Atom Man: ‘Wizard‘—or What? 
... King Committee Picks Up a Bomb: Tax Evasion 


BUENOS AIRES 


> Ronald Richter, an Austrian-born sci- 
entist who once worked for Hitler, has 
amended some of nature’s laws to pro- 
duce, by his own account, a “completely 
original” method for releasing vast 
amounts of atomic energy. The an- 
nouncement is spectacular but leaves 
U.S. scientists somewhat derisively 
skeptical. 

Mr. Richter has dedicated his process 
to the greater glory of his postwar boss, 
Juan D. Peron, the dictator of Argentina. 
Perén obviously would like to domi- 
nate much of Latin America. He has 
been using the Richter announcement 
to impress his neighbors. Meanwhile, he 
loudly disclaims any intent to develop 
a nuclear bomb. 

The scientists, however, are interested 
first of all in the process Richter has 
used. As officially described, it involves 
duplicating in the laboratory the process 
by which the sun fuses hydrogen into 
helium with a consequent terrific emis- 
sion of nuclear energy. This takes, first 
of all, unbelievably great heat—perhaps 
36 million degrees Fahrenheit or more. 

Attaining such a temperature under 
controlled conditions is impossible, U.S. 
scientists say. Any substance that might 
be used in the experiment as a con- 
tainer, such as the walls of an oven, not 
only would melt and start boiling but 
actually would evaporate long before 
such a temperature could be reached. 

The necessary heat can be developed, 
these scientists add, in only one way: by 
splitting an atom of uranium as is done 
in the ordinary atomic bomb. American 
plans for the hydrogen bomb rest, in 
fact, on using an atomic bomb as a det- 
onator. For that, uranium is needed. 

General Peron complicated Richter’s 
recital of his method to newspapermen, 
by interrupting to say that uranium had 
not been used in the Argentine experi- 
ment. Uranium is not notably available 
in Argentina, and, even if it were, the 
country still would lack the industrial 
facilities for processing it into fission- 
able form. 

So scientists dismissed the Richter 
announcement as fantastic and began 
wondering about the man himself. Ron- 
ald Richter is hardly one of the great 
men of nuclear research. In fact, few 
U.S. scientists ever had heard of him. 
But these facts are known: 

He is 42, was born in Falkenau, at 
that time an Austrian town. In 1919, he 
became a citizen of newly formed 
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Czechoslovakia. In 1935, he was grad- 
uated from the University of Prague, 
then an institution of high standing, as 
a doctor of natural science. Two years 
later, Dr. Richter decided to take his 
chances in Germany. 

There, as he tells the story, the Nazis 
took away his passport. He became a 
stateless person, remained in Germany 
throughout the war and worked on 
atomic studies from 1942 to 1944 at the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute in Berlin. He 
says he never was permitted to work on 
the Nazis’ official uranium project and 
denies that he ever was a member of the 
Nazi Party. But, at this point, accounts 
diverge. 

Elmer G. Stahl, an electrical engineer 
of San Francisco, says that at the end of 
the war he was a lieutenant colonel in 
the Army, commanding a section of 
Berlin. There was intense competition 
at the time between Russia and the 
West to obtain the services of German 
scientists. Mr. Stahl says he heard of Dr. 
Richter and had him picked up. 

The Army man was impressed by the 
scientist’s attainments and_ still calls 
him a “real wizard.” Richter, he says 
was willing to come to the United States, 
but Stahl, despite prodigious efforts—in- 
cluding letters to President Truman— 
could not get a visa for the scientist. 
The reason, Stahl says, was that Rich- 
ter had been a Nazi Party member. 

From Berlin, Richter went to Eng- 
land, where he was given something less 


than a cordial reception. He disliked rp. 
strictions on the work of non-Britis) 
scientists. In 1948, he moved on ty 
Argentina, using a passport issued } 
the Combined Travel Board in Ge. 
many. One year later, he became a 
Argentine citizen. 

Since the original announcement, D; 
Richter has hedged his claims somewhat, 
But Dictator Perén has heaped him with 
medals and other honors, presumabh 
to keep the story alive in the Latin. 
American press during the Washington 
meeting of the Conference of American 
Foreign Ministers. General opinion js 
that, willingly or unwillingly, Richter 
has been used for Perén’s political pur. 
poses. And, as for the Richter process, 
U.S. scientists ask, in effect: “Just whom 
does he think he’s kidding?” 





NEW INVESTIGATOR 


> Cecil R. King, a Representative from 
California and a Democrat, is_begin- 
ning an investigation potentially mor 
explosive even than the recent headline. 
making inquiries into crime and _ the 
RFC. As chairman of a special Ways 
and Means subcommittee, Mr. King 
proposes to sift the entire field of the 
income tax laws and their enforcement 
by the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 
The chairman, a man of much aloo 
dignity, is counted a reliable party mem: 
ber. And yet any determined poking 
into the field he has laid out for him 


IN ARGENTINA: RONALD RICHTER AND PRESIDENT PERON 
. . .and a mysterious new process? 
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New glass-and-metal picture tube— 
developed by RCA scientists and engineers— 
gives a 17-inch television picture in a 


20% smaller cabinet. 


y 


A 


Now—Television Squaes away” 
with a Bigger Peture—smaller tube / 


Ideal for mass production, compact, and 
lower in cost, RCA’s glass-and-metal 
picture tube was a major advance in 
television history. 

Now comes still another important RCA 
engineering advance, rectangular glass-and- 
metal kinescopes. Engineered for the big 
17-inch pictures you want in a receiver that 
takes up less cabinet space—as much as 20% 
less—the new kinescope gives you finer pic- 
tures than ever before . . . in sharp and 
brilliant focus over every inch of your screen. 


And, as yet another step ahead, RCA’s new 
picture tube offers an improved type of 
Filterglass faceplate—frosted Filterglass— 
developed on principles first investigated by 
scientists of RCA Laboratories, to cut reflec- 
tion, and giv e you sharper picture contrast. 


* * ~ 


See the latest advances in radio, television, 
and electronics at RCA Exhibition Hall, 36 
West 49th Street, N. Y. Admission is free. Radio 
Corporation of America, RCA Building, Radio 
City, New York 20 


See the new RCA Victor home tele- 
vision receivers —with the 17-inch 
rectangular picture screen—at your 
RCA Victor dealer’s today. 


RADIC CORPORATION of AMERICA 
World Leader in Radio — First in Télevision 























SEE PARIS See 


Trains leaving Paris—the rail hub 
of Europe—make convenient motor 
coach connections throughout France. 
This combination service now has 
a definite place in your plans to 
see France—particularly the colorful 
remote parts so rarely visited. 
The French National Railroads cover all 
France. With their highly modernized 
equipment, travel with Speed, 
Safety and utmost Comfort is assured. 

















See your travel agent or write 








5717 NOTRE-DAME de GRACE AVE. 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


400 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


A Stamp Act That Cuts 


When Francis Springer, 
one of our Eastern repre- 
sentatives, first saw how 
they were stamping out top-quality em- 
blems and medals from strip metal at 
the Irons and Russell plant in Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, he was sure 
MULTIPRESS could do it a lot faster. 
But even Springer was in for a pleasant 
surprise when Irons and Russell put in 
new Multipress equipment. Reports soon 
came back that production had jumped 
to three times the old rate! 


610 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








Costs 







































And that wasn't all. It was quickly 
found that the stamped images were 
much cleaner and sharper in detail. Oil- 
smooth accuracy and pressure control 
— plus a special vibratory action avail- 
able only on Multipress — brought bet- 
ter results, and cut costs in many ways. 


“Gains like these are being made with 
Multipress on many jobs in the jewelry 
field”, commented Mr. Springer. “In 
fact, that goes for almost any kind of 
production where hydraulic power can 
be put to work.” If you want to 
be sure your own production men 
have the facts on 
Multipress, have your 
secretary request a free 
copy of our bulletin, 
“Multipress—and how 
YOU can use it.” You 

won't be obligated in 
“a any way. The Denison 
We Engineering Co., 1209- 
™ 1212 Dublin Road, 

Columbus 16, Ohio. 
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self could yield embarrassments op) 
for the party with which he is allied 
Gambling, special influence, evasiox 
and avoidance of taxes and BIR pp 
cedures in general are involved. 

In gambling, the plan is to take w 
where the Crime Committee left of 
Some 2,500 tax returns filed by unde. 
world figures and racketeers have bee, 
asked for and will be delivered to th 
subcommittee. Mr. King hopes for legis 
lation, as a result, that will require tight. 
er accounting by such individuals ay 
more exact reporting of sources of jp 
come. 

Then, too, it is suspected that the ip. 
fluence racket has worked into the ty 
field. Reportedly, some law firms ar 
more successful than others at settling 
tax cases. There have been complaink 
that politicians, who know who th 


TAX RETURNS ON FILE. 
. . . headed for the limelight 


party’s campaign contributors are, have 
been appointed regional collectors o 
given other big jobs. In addition, th 
practices of the “tax bar,” lawyers at- 
mitted to practice before the Revenve 
Bureau, are in for a scrutiny. 

The subcommittee plans to look care 
fully at several supposed schemes fo 
dodging taxes. In particular it wants tt 
know more about a practice turned o 
by the RFC inquiry, under which om 
individual, instead of making a_ pay 
ment to a second, advances a “loan” thai 
need not be reported as income. Mi 
King thinks many other such device’ 
will be uncovered together with situ: 
tions that have resulted from quirks it 
the tax laws, the Bureau’s regulation 
or court interpretations. 

Mr. King also is curious about how 
the Bureau operates. He would like t 
learn why some cases are prosecuted 
and some are not and the inner working 
of BIR’s system of favored treatmet 
for those who voluntarily disclose pas 
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tax delinquencies. Questions are to be 
asked, too, about the Bureau's record in 
court, how many tax cases have been 
won and lost, and why and how. 

The Bureau’s efforts to improve the 
tax laws also have caught the subcom- 
mittee’s attention. It is seeking a 10- 
year record of BIR proposals to amend 
the law. including those that may have 
originated in lower Bureau echelons but 
never reached Congress. Mr. King wants 
to know who stopped them and for what 
reason. 

The chairman, 53, handsome, remote, 
is a veteran of nearly nine years in the 
House. Throughout, he has been rather 
inconspicuous. He has made a few 
speeches on foreign policy, but other- 
wise rarely has taken part in the debate. 
He has. however, voted regularly with 
the Roosevelt and Truman administra- 





-Harris & Ewing 


REPRESENTATIVE KING 
+++ more explosive hearings? 


tions. He is aloof, inaccessible, to the 
point of referring most callers to his 
office staff. 

Mr. King represents a highly popu- 
lous and industrialized Los Angeles 
area. He has been in business and also 
in politics for many years. Before com- 
ing to Washington, he served in the 
State Legislature for a decade and be- 
came Democratic Floor Leader and 
State Chairman of the party. Some think 
he has ideas of running for the Senate 
next year. 

If that is Mr. King’s plan, the tax in- 
vestigation surely could bring him a 
public attention that might prove in- 
valuable. But the inquiry comes first. A 
committee staff is to make preliminary 
investigations in the field and in Wash- 
ington prior to public hearings. The ob- 
jective is revision and improvement of 
the internal revenue laws. But it seems 
obvious that, before the hearings have 
gone very far, the country and Cali- 
fornia will know who Cecil R. King is. 
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New motorized wheelbarrow 
multiplies manpower 





Materials handling has come a long way since the old-fashioned 
wheelbarrow—as witness this motorized Bell Prime-Mover. 

Powered by a gasoline engine, it runs forward and reverse, 
climbs 20% grades fully loaded, dumps mechanically. With a 
bucket volume of 10 cubic feet, and platform capacity of 1500 
pounds, one Prime-Mover and operator can do the work 
of four men with wheelbarrows. At far lower cost. And with 
less operator fatigue. 

Power is delivered by a specially designed B-W Rockford 
Clutch. Developed by Borg-Warner’s Rockford Clutch Division, 
this self-adjusting, spring-loaded, all metal clutch assures smooth, 
positive engagement, and dependable transmission of power under 
the roughest kind of conditions. Like all Rockford products, it 
is a typical example of how “B-W engineering makes it work— 
B-W production makes it available.” 


B-W ENGINEERING MAKES IT WORK 
B-W PRODUCTION MAKES IT AVAILABLE 


Almost every American benefits every day from the 185 products made by 


| ENGINEERING | 


al | 
| 


| 
———— 
| PRODUCTION 


PESCO PRODUCTS 





BORG ~- WARNER 


THESE UNITS FORM BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, Chicago: BoRG & BECK 
BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL + BORG-WARNER SERVICE PARTS «CALUMET STEEL « DETROIT GEAR 
DETROIT VAPOR STOVE ¢ FRANKLIN STEEL ¢ INGERSOLL PRODUCTS « INGERSOLL STEEL 
LONG MANUFACTURING ¢ LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. « MARBON ¢ MARVEL-SCHEBLER PRODUCTS 
MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT e MORSE CHAIN « MORSE CHAIN CO., LTD. « 


NORGE « NORGE- HEAT 
SPRING DIVISION WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS 
WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 


ROCKFORD CLUTCH 
WARNER GEAR « 
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(This article represents the result of an extensive 
research on a problem of outstanding importance) 





Special Report 


NEW GUIDE TO DEFENSE BUSINESS 


The Scramble for Contracts Keeps Growing 


Getting a Government order 
is not the snap it was in World 
War Il. 

Subcontracts offer the best 
field for most. Nine out of 10 
plants seeking prime contracts 
are working the wrong street. 

A Washington trip often is 
wasted too. Washington is the 
source of policy. Decisions that 
lead to contracts are made there. 
But most actual jobs are awarded 
in the field, by local offices. 


Competition is getting increasingly 
keen for Government orders. These 
orders have blossomed into the 
world’s greatest business prize, worth 
35 billion dollars in the present year 
and to be worth 55 billion in the year 
starting July 1. 

Businessmen jumping into the com- 
petition for U.S. orders need to remem- 
ber three things: 

Buying is not the same as in World 
War II. Washington is not the fountain 
from whence all contracts flow. No Serv- 
ices of Supply exists in the Pentagon, 
passing out contracts with a lavish hand. 
Instead, most military buying is decen- 
tralized into offices located in nearly 
every large city. 

Competition, often at cutthroat levels, 
is the order of the day. This is not the 
time when every maniifacturer who en- 
ters a purchasing office is grabbed by a 
buying agency before someone else gets 
him. The Government probably has three 
or four suppliers for every item it needs, 
except in some complex weapons. 

Influence peddling is on the rise 
again. It rises because negotiated deals 
are increasing, and businessmen are easily 
convinced that such deals require insid- 
ers. Yet actual influence wielding in pur- 
chasing seems to be on the wane. There 
is less need for it than before, with more 
purchasing information offered business- 
men than influence peddlers used to have. 
And much buying is done in field offices, 
where influence is harder to spread. 

Charts with this article give many 
pointers for a selling campaign. But there 
are other details you should know about. 
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(For details on actual sales to military, civilian agencies see pages 44, 45) 
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WAR ORDERS—How to 
Get Your Share Without 
Coming to Washington 


(A Selling Guide Brought Up to Date) 


Expect competition. Scramble is growing for federal 
orders. Purchasing agents, like any other customers, 
must be “sold.” Few are in Washington—fewer than 
1,000 out of the army of officials who make the buy- 
ing decisions. 


Your best chance is to get a subcontract. Look for big 
companies, woo them for war business. An excellent 
guide to who does what: “The Contract Awards 
Bulletin,” issued weekly by Labor Department. It will 
be mailed to you free, lists all contracts for $10,000 
or more. 


Write a brochure on your company. Make plenty of 
copies. Tell everything, in detail. Be specific. Include 
a catalogue of your products. 


Spread your brochures around, in buying offices. 
You'll have to travel, and scratch, for federal busi- 
ness. But look close to home, before you travel far. 


Get a Federal Purchasing Directory, from General 
Services Administration, Washington 25, D.C., or 
from the nearest GSA regional office. It shows what 
all the federal agencies buy. 


Hire a Washington representative if you like, but be 
ready to state all details of the deal, on GSA Stand- 
ard Form 119. An agent can be your eyes and ears 
in Washington, though one often is unnecessary. 
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subcontract opportunities, for in- 
stance, are changing and expanding. 

More than 400,000 firms will compete 

for about 700,000 federal contracts this 

year. Most of those businesses—9 out of 

10, according ‘to officials—are in the 

wrong race. They should be looking for 

subcontracts, where there is less paper 
work, less risk, often less competition. 

Subcontracting chances are best at the 
moment in auto and aircraft fields. That 
is where the big money has been going 
in recent weeks—for tanks, combat ve- 
hicles, bombers and fighter planes. 

In months ahead, look for a flood of 
orders for electronics gear, ships, trucks 
and jeeps, tools, military public works, 
ammunition and weapons. 

For tips on who is getting the prime 
contracts, you now can obtain a public- 
contract-awards bulletin, issued weekly. 
Write on your company letterhead to 
Wage and Hour Division, Department 
of Labor, Washington 25, D.C., and ask 
to be put on the mailing list for this 
bulletin. Write early; the service is free. 
You can also consult a more complete 
weekly list of contract awards at any one 
of the 6,000 banks, local Government 
ofices and chambers of commerce that 
have joined the Department of Com- 
merce information network. You can- 
not get this list mailed to you. 

Subcontracts, it is well to remember, 
will be found not in Washington but in 
home offices of the prime contractors 
and in special subcontracting centers 
being promoted by Government agen- 
cies. Detroit, New York, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Dayton are fertile areas for the 
businessmen seeking subcontract work. 

Prime contracts go to big or rela- 
tively big concerns in most cases, despite 
all the talk about helping small business. 
Three fourths of the federal orders are 
awarded to concerns with 500 or more 
employes. Few prime contracts go to 
businesses with under 100 men. The basic 
reason is that Government orders are 
big, complex, exact and usually have to 
be filled very quickly. Only big busi- 
ness units can handle the deals as prime 
contractors. No system has ever been 
able to change that. 

Bidders that get prime contracts usual- 
ly spend a good bit of time and money 
tracking down their orders. You seldom 
get federal business easily and quickly. 
“You've got to have patience,” says a suc- 
cessful Washington lawyer who steers 
clients to federal contracts. “I’ve been 

an expert for years, but it takes five or six 
phone calls before I get the right man to 
talk to, almost every time I want to find 
out something.” 

The average small firm has neither the 
man power nor money to spend looking 
for Government business, especially in 
Washington. A typical case shows what 
often happens. A Midwestern firm mak- 
ing webbing sought a contract for tow 
targets. They sent a man to Washington 
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Until you try 
Westinghouse 
fluorescent 
lamps you 
have no idea 
how good 
your lighting | 
can really be 


What's more, the long life of Westinghouse fluo- 
rescent lamps means more economical lighting, 
too. In stores they last 2 years, in one-shift 
factories and offices over 3 years. Result? 
Fewer lamp replacements . . . lower main- 

tenance costs . . . bigger all ‘round 

savings! So specify Westinghouse 

next time you need fluorescent 

lamps. There’s no better value 

for your money! Lamp Divi- ? 2 

sion, Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, Bloomfield, 
New Jersey. 
































YOU CAN BE SURE...1F iTS 


Westinghouse 
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16 MM SOUND PROJECTOR 


No matter if your sales problem deals with 
intangibles or “hard goods” the revolutionary 
Ampro Stylist will be a tremendous selling 
force on your side. Proved effective by hun- 
dreds of business houses nationwide, this 
amazing, easy-to-use projector offers many 
“expensive projector” features at its modest 
price. Features like 20 Ib. lift-up weight. . . 
with a complete carrying weight of only 29 
Ibs. (including 8” speaker). Add advantages 
like fast set-up, easy, foolproof threading, 
simple centralized controls, full hour reels— 
and you've got a blue chip investment at low 
first cost that'll pay rich dividends 00 
in sales. Fully guaranteed. Coupon 375 

below gets the facts... write now! ‘Comprere 













Light and 
Compact! 






AMPRO CORPORATION USN-4-51 


2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18, Ill. 
Rush me FREE illustrated literature on the 


amazing Ampro Stylist Projector for business 
use ... also folder on Ampro Model 690 
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Special Report 





and hired a lawyer who put them in 
touch with a Navy official. 

This Navy official sent the company’s 
representatives to New York City, then 
to Florida, then to Philadelphia. The 
company has spent around $3,000 to 
date, not counting the lawyer’s monthly 
fee of several hundred dollars. The com- 
pany hasn't signed a contract yet, though 





FOR ACTUAL SALES: 





Visit nearest field procurement 
office of the Army branch that 
buys your products. Get on the 
mailing lists for bid invitations. 
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it has a chance at a $500,000 deal even- 
tually. “Most people who come to see 
me,” says the lawyer in this case, “could 
do better by staying at home and finding 
a subcontract, or they could get into a 
deal by working through the field pro- 
curement offices nearest their home.” 

Negotiated contracts apparently 
are the great, misunderstood lure that at- 
tracts businessmen to Washington. 
These contracts now account for 80 to 
90 per cent of the dollar value of mili- 
tary contracts. But most of them are 
negotiated in field offices, not in Wash- 
ington. 

The Army writes its contracts in 62 
field offices all over the country. All 





FOR ACTUAL SALES: 













Get “Selling to the Navy”"— 
revised edition, March, 1951 
—from Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C., 
15 cents. Find out what bureau buys 
your products, get in touch with that 
bureau. Bureau of Supplies and Ac- 
counts, in Washington, buys most. But 
it has 41 field offices. 
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lumber, for instance, is bought by the 
Corps of Engineers at Atlanta, Ga., Port- 
land, Ore., St. Louis, Mo. Not a stick is 
sold through Washington. All textiles 
are bought by the Quartermaster Corps 
at New York City. 

The Air Force negotiates its big deals 
at Dayton, O. The Navy, smallest buyer 
of the services, still concentrates much 
buying in Washington. 

Negotiated contracts are not compe- 
tition free, though that is a widespread 
impression. On the average deal, from 
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The Heart of America 


@ Ninety-two excellent industrial build. 
ings... large and small...now are avail- 
able in Missouri to industries seeking 
new factory or branch locations. These 
buildings are for sale and for rent... 
and offer excellent facilities at reason- 
able cost. Investigate...you may find 
jyst what you want. 

Missouri...in almost the geographical 
center of the nation and in the “Circle 
of Safety”... offers inland security. This 
great state is surrounded by large coal, 
oil and gas reserves. Transportation is 
the best. Plenty of water and power 
is available. 

Write for information concerning 
your particular business. 


MISSOURI DIVISION of 
RESOURCES & DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. 16-B Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Long Distance: Houston LD 1 











i Che Shamrock 


HOUSTON 


\ Vacation 


he Shamrock’s 
Vacation Plan will be 


in effect again this summer 
... July 1 through September 3 
... affording you seven or more de- 
lightful, pleasure-filled days as guest 
of America’s Magnificent Hotel 

at most reasonable, all-inclusive 
“package” rates. 

The Shamrock’s Vacation Plan 
includes breakfast in bed every morn- 
ing . .. dinner each evening, with 
three exciting “nights out” in the 
glamorous Shamrock Supper Clubs, 
home of The Cavalcade of Stars . . 
The Shamrock Pool often as you like 
... and, of course, your extra large 
room with finger-tip air-conditioning 
control. 

WRITE NOW FOR FULL DETAILS OF 

THE SHAMROCK’S VACATION PLAN 


April opens the “season” for the gay 
Aquatic Terrace and The Shamrock Pool, 
scene of the National Women’s A.A.U. 
Swimming and Diving Championships, April 
13-14-15, when National champions and 
record-holders will compete daily. The Pool 
formally opens for the season April 21. 
This Spring, come to The Shamrock. 






New York Office: JUdson 6-5500 


GLENN McCARTHY. M. JACK FERRELL 
President 


Executive Monager 





Teletype: HO-192 
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Special Report 





4 to 10 companies are asked to submit 
proposals. Military authorities on the 
spot decide which offer is best. 

Any qualified company can get on the 
negotiators lists maintained by Defense 
Department bureaus, and thus get pro- 
posals to negotiate. Five percenters 
aren't needed, but an increasing num- 
ber are offering their services, at fees 











































FOR ACTUAL SALES: 
< To the Air Force 
build 
avail 
te. Visit nearest field procurement 
oo office (33, in main cities), get 
rason+ on mailing list for invitations 
y find to bid on products you can 
; supply. For negotiated contracts, ask 
Es for an appointment at Wright-Patter- 
This son AF Base, Dayton,. Ohio, with the 
coal, buyer handling your products. 
Hion is 
ower © 1951, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
ning ranging from 3 to 20 per cent of the 
face value of all contracts obtained. 
| Efforts to put the spotlight on agents 
ENT and their fees have failed dismally so far. 
, Mo. The Navy just examined 24,950 con- 
tracts. In only 255 cases—about 1 per 
1-5 cent—did the successful bidder admit that 
ee © he had used an agent to solicit the con- 
tract. Obviously, says the Navy, agents 
e are more widely used than that. Other 
ad ! Government buyers have had the same 
experience. So a new regulation is in the 
k works at General Services Administra- 
‘ON 
: FOR ACTUAL SALES: 
ation pees - 
© civilian agencies 
irock’s 
rill be 
immer Visit nearest General Services 
meh Administration field office, or 
guest write to Federal Supply Inquiry 
atte: Office, room 7282, 7th & D Sts., 
sive $.W., Washington 25, D.C. Stockpile 
Plan buying is done by H. C. Maull, Jr., Chief 
morn- of Purchasing, Emergency Procurement 
with Service, 7th & D Sts., S. W., Washing- 
Mea ton 25, D.C. 
clubs, 
7 like © 1951, By U. S. News Pub. Corp. 
— tion. It will tighten up the rule that says 


contractors must disclose any agents or 
OF representatives—and their fees. 
- Sales to U.S., in summary, can 


‘oan bring some very high rewards. But fed- 
\.A.U. eral sales won't just roll in, even if you 
April appeal to your Congressman, or hire a 
—_ Washington agent. Competition is too 
1 21. keen for that. What companies need to 

do, according to the best-informed off- 
HO-192 


cials, is to go to local field offices of the 
procurement agencies and sell to their 
buyers just as to other customers. 
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PERFECT SHIPPING BOSS 


on the M. & St. L. 


HE CALLS himself John B. Careful now, with a stenographer, 
desk and his own ‘“‘Agency for Prevention of Loss and 
Damage.” But he’s the same Johnny Careful who has been 
full-time boss for so many years on 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 

Johnny Careful tracks down Loss and Damage Claims and 
the mishaps that cause them. Also, he presides each April over 
America’s celebration of Perfect Shipping Month. In April, 
Shippers and Railroads take stock of progress toward the goal 
of completely efficient freight handling. 

But nowadays, every month the year round, industry and the 
workers who pack, label and load freight demonstrate greater 
efficiency. Railroads, with constantly improved equipment, 
provide the finest transportation ever known. 


Perfect Shipping Month 
is celebrated 12 times a year on the M. & St. L., with Johnny 
Careful in charge. In the Great Midwest, M. & St. L. freight 
service for Shippers and Receivers, for Agriculture’ and In- 
dustry, for Connecting Roads, is as nearly perfect as teamwork 
of skilled workers can make it. Helping also are growing 
fleets of modern cars and locomotives, with Diesels 
now powering all trains. 


7ée Minneapolis & St. Louis Zactuay 


Traffic Offices in 36 Key Cities 
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HOW RUSSIAN UNIONS OPERATE 


No Concern With Wages, Workers’ Right 


Wage rates, hours of work, 
fringe benefits, output limitation 
are no concern of unions. 

In the ‘“‘worker paradise,”’ un- 
ions stress speed-ups, propa- 
ganda, political indoctrination. 
Siberia looms for those who are 
late for work too often, those 
who may complain too much. 

A translated report of 1951 
meetings of Russia’s Trade Un- 
ion Council plus a Library of Con- 
gress study of Russia’s unions 
gives you a size-up. 

Labor contracts. More than 50,000 
collective contracts [labor-management 
agreements] were concluded in 1950. 
More than 1.2 million persons made 
speeches to discuss the mutual obliga- 
tions. Workers and employes submitted 
more than 1 million suggestions, more 
than half of them dealing with produc- 
tion.—From remarks of Comrade V. V. 
Kuznetsov, chairman of Central Council of 
Trade Unions, at the annual convention. 

A study by a U.S. library of Congress 
law specialist shows that, in Russia, union 
agreements are the chief means of achiev- 
ing and exceeding the production goals, 





increasing labor productivity, and im- 
proving living conditions and cultural 
services of workers. 

Wage rates. Wage rates, wage de- 
mands, or plans to bargain on wages 
are not mentioned in the official Soviet 
accounts of the union convention. 

Unions are not allowed to bargain over 
wages in Russia, the U.S. survey reports. 
Soviet rules say that wage rates, piece- 
work rates and bonuses as approved by 
the Government can be noted in the con- 
tract, but the union has no voice in fix- 
ing any of the rates or bonuses. This also 
is true of standards of output. 

Jail for workers. Convention re- 
ports disclose no complaints from rank- 
and-file delegates about punishments 
meted out to workers, no resolutions 
against tough working rules. 

A Russian worker can lose his bonus 
and special benefits or can be fired for 
inefficiency, the U.S. survey explains. 
Also, the worker can be brought into 
court for being absent from work too 
often or for quitting his job without per- 
mission. He can be fined or sent to jail 
or to Siberia. If he steals any plant tools 
or property, he can be given 10 to 25 
years in a forced-labor camp. His own 
property can be taken away from him. 
For damaging machinery or materials 
—even work clothes—he will make it 
up out of wages, sometimes paying 10 
times the actual value of the property. 


—-Sovfoto 


RUSSIAN EXECUTIVES MEET WITH UNION LEADERS 


. .. production is discussed, but not wages 






Speed-up. It is necessary to improv 
the mass work of trade-union organize. 
tions in production and, first and fore. 
most, to improve the supervision of social. 
ist competition, widely develop . . . Sta}. 
hanovite work.—Comrade Kuznetsov, 

Unions in Russia exist to carry oy 
Government policy and meet production 
goals set for each industry, according ty 
the U.S. survey. For extra production 
(Stakhanovite work), employes gy 
hero’s medals, bonuses, tax exemptions 
a right to extra housing. There is x 
guaranteed minimum rate under piece. 
work systems. Every worker must come 
up to a fixed standard of output. 

Strikes. The Government | ha 
charged ministries and departments not 
to permit stoppages and excessive over. 
time work. The trade-union organizations 
must resolutely struggle for the obser. 
ance of labor legislation, ensure the 
smooth functioning of factories and the 
liquidation of excessive and concealed 
overtime work.—Comrade Kuznetsov. 

Soviet laws do not mention the rightto 
strike, and the strike is tacitly outlawed 
the U.S. study reports. 

Hours of work. Demands for shor: 
ening the work week, heard offen in 
U.S. labor conventions, were not re 
ported from the Soviet meeting. 

Workers were promised a seven-houw 
working day by terms of the 1936 Sovie 
Constitution, the U.S. survey state. 
However, Soviet officials in 1940 o- 
dered an eight-hour day, without bother 
ing to change the constitutional provision 
until seven years later. 

Industry managers. Some manag 
ers disregard their obligations under the 
collective contracts. Thus, year in an¢ 
year out plans for building medical ir. 
stitutions and institutions for cultural anc 
everyday needs are not fulfilled at the 
Molotov Coal Combine.—Comrade So 
banayev, another union official. 

Managers of Soviet industries are 
interested in obtaining the lowest uni 
labor cost as is a U.S. plant manager, i 
is noted in the U.S. survey. In Russi: 
the manager’s bonus depends on the ei 
ficiency of his plant. If output drops to 
far, he may go to jail for eight years 
Laws provide for punishment of the mar 
ager if the factory does not produce thé 
right volume or quality of product. 0: 
the manager may be jailed for failing t 





punish workers for absenteeism. 





Fringe benefits. Speakers at thé 


convention made no proposals for hol 
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HILTON OPERATED HOTELS 
In Chicago . . . THE STEVENS AND THE PALMER HOUSE 
In New York ... THE PLAZA AND THE ROOSEVELT 
In Washington, D. C. . . . THE MAYFLOWER 
In Los Angeles . . . THE TOwN House 
In St. Louis, Mo. . . . THE JEFFERSON 
In Dayton, Ohio . . . THE DAYTON BILTMORE 
In El Paso and Lubbock, Texas . . . THE HILTON HOTEL 
In Albuquerque, New Mexico . .. THE HILTON HOTEL 
In San Juan, Puerto Rico . . . THE CARIBE HILTON 





In New York 
HoTEL WALDORF-ASTORIA 
Conrad N. Hilton, President 








Face 1871, the name Palmer House has been 


synonymous with fine food, excellent accommodations 
and gracious living. With its rich traditions and friendly 
Hilton hospitality, the Palmer House is proud to play host 
to the nation—in the heart of Chicago's famed loop. 


It is also the home of the magnificent Empire Room. 


CONRAD N. HILTON. PRESIDENT 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE ® THE STEVENS ® CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 





PLASTIC “SPOOLS” 


to see 


Help yo" 
petter 7V 






PROJECT: Deflecting-yoke 
spool for TV picture tubes. 


CUSTOMER: RCA Victor Divi- 
sion, Radio Corporation of 
America. 


MOLDER: Shaw Insulator Co. 


MATERIAL: Durez black gen- 
eral-purpose phenolic plastic. 


“Riding” the neck of the modern TV picture 
tube is a deflecting yoke...which guides the 
electron stream that is transformed into glow- 
ing pictures on the screen face of the tube. 

The yoke determines the uniform brightness 
of the picture, its symmetry and freedom from 
exaggeration and distortion. Its elements must 
be supported in an exact relationship, and insu- 
lated to withstand high voltage. 

This is the job of the “spool” on which the 
yoke is mounted. It’s molded of Durez plastic, 
and is another example of the custom molder’s 
know-how in meeting severe requirements with 
parts that simplify assembly. Supplanting an 8- 
piece unit, the 2-piece molded spool of self- 
insulating Durez has contributed to the dra- 
matic growth of the television industry. 

Your custom-molder’s know-how, plus the 
mechanical, electrical, and chemical properties 
of Durez phenolics, make a hard-to-beat team 
when you want the best value for your plastics 
dollar. Always available is the skilled counsel 
of Durez technicians, backed by more than 25 
years of specialized experience. 


Our monthly ‘‘Durez Plastics News’’ will 
keep you informed on industry’s uses of 
Durez. Write, on office letterhead, to Durez 
Plastics & Chemicals, Inc., 904 Walck 
Road, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


we 








Jf MOLDING COMPOUNDS 


PHENOLIC 
RESINS fm 


INDUSTRIAL RESINS 


¥ PROTECTIVE COATING RESINS 


Phenolic Plastics that fit the job 
48 
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day pay, industrial pensions, insurance 
plans or night-shift bonuses. Mention was 
made, however, of health resorts and 
rest camps operated by unions. One 
speaker reported that 2.5 million work- 
ers visited these places in a year. 

As a substitute for profit-making, So- 
viet officials adopted a policy called 
“whips and cookies,” according to the 
U.S. study. Criminal penalties are pro- 
vided for failure to work hard enough, 
and special rewards—such as visits to 
rest homes or vacation resorts—are given 
for extra production. 

Union aims. As the school of Com- 
munism, Soviet trade unions are called 
upon to train the working people in the 
spirit of the ideals of Lenin and Stalin. 
Trade-union organizations now have 
more than 8,000 clubs, houses and pal- 
aces of culture, more than 9,000 libra- 
ries and more than 80,000 Red Corners. 


REST HOME FOR SOVIET COAL MINERS 





a, 


struction plan remained unfulfilled, Allo. 
cations for labor-safety measures wer 
not fully utilized at the combine.—Com, 
rade Kolesnikova, a delegate. 

Soviet labor laws, the U.S. survey yp. 
ports, play up the political role of labo, 
unions and play down any idea of unions 
protecting the workers on questions of 
wages or working conditions. One lay 
states that the unions “look after th 
further rise of the material well-being 
and the full satisfaction of the cultun) 
needs of the toilers.” 

Shop talk. One factory has aboy 
600 cultural organizers, 425 agitator 
and more than 400 discussion leaders, i 
was reported by Comrade Gura. Ap. 
other speaker complained that the All. 
Soviet Society for the Dissemination of 
Political and Scientific Knowledge work 
unsystematically, lecture subjects are 
frequently determined without consid. 





ee i. 


BF alll \ 


... part of a “whips and cookies” policy 


In 11 months, 210 million persons at- 
tended motion pictures at trade-union 
clubs.—Comrade N. V. Popova, secre- 
tary of the Central Council of Trade 
Unions. 

A Soviet law textbook says that “the 
most important task of the trade unions 
is the political education of the toiling 
masses, their mobilization for building 
up socialism, and the defense of their 
economic interests and cultural needs,” 
according to the U.S. study. 

Cultural demands. There have 
been serious shortcomings in meeting the 
cultural and everyday needs of the 
metalworkers. For three years an item 
about the construction of social facilities 
in the shops has been prescribed in the 
collective contracts, but such facilities 
are still nonexistent. The housing-con- 


eration of the requests of the workers, 
and few lectures are given on natural 
science. A Moscow comrade protested 
that some of the workers’ clubs are um 
inviting, dirty and poorly heated. One 
speaker urged an expansion of the net- 
work of cultural institutions in Siberia. 

There is no doubt about a union’s fol- 
lowing the party line in Russia. The U.$. 
report quotes a Soviet law as stating: 
“The Soviet trade-unions conduct. their 
entire work under the direction of the 
Communist Party—the organizing and di- 
recting force of the Soviet Soviety.” 

The U.S. study was made by Dt. 
Vladimir Gsovski, a specialist in foreign 
laws for the Library of Congress. The 
study appeared in the March issue of 
the “Monthly Labor Review” of the Bu 
reau of Labor Statistics. The translations 
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of the Russian newspaper accounts of 
the union meeting were issued by the 
Joint Committee on Slavic Studies, a 
group appointed by the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies and the Social 
Science Research Council. 





Board Loosens 
Employer Rules 


Employers are learning that they have 
more freedom in dealing with labor 
unions than they thought. Rulings by 
the National Labor Relations Board 
strengthen their hands in resisting nui- 
sance strikes and in firing workers for 
misconduct or for Communist activities. 

In the field of sirikes, the Board 
holds as follows: An employer, who has 
been bothered by intermittent strikes 
while in the process of negotiating a new 
contract, has a right to close his plant 
and refuse to open it until the union 
signs a no-strike agreement. The Board 
holds that a union has the right to call 
strikes of this kind, when such strikes are 
not barred by contract, but that the em- 
ployer has an equal right to lock out the 
employes as a reprisal. 

This seems to indicate support of the 
position some telephone companies took 
last year. Workers were striking one day 
and working the next, and the com- 
panies contended that strikers taken 
back should agree to stay on the job. 

Communist leanings. In another 
case, the Board holds that an employe 
may be fired for pro-Communist activities 
even if he continues to pay union dues 
and thus meets requirements of a “union 
shop” contract. The union asked the 
worker's discharge because of his pro- 
Communist activities. The worker 
argued that the Taft-Hartley Act per- 
mits firing under a “union shop” contract 
only for nonpayment of dues. 

The NLRB General Counsel rules, 
however, that the employer had a right to 
fire the worker because of unrest among 
other employes, who objected to the 
worker's activities. The Counsel finds that 
the employer could act on his own, with- 
out regard to the union request. The 
union had no right to demand the ouster 
under the Taft-Hartley provision. It can 
get an employe fired only for nonpayment 
of dues. 

Employe misconduct. NLRB’s 
Counsel, in a third case, rules that an em- 
ployer can discharge a worker because of 
the worker’s record of misconduct on a 
previous job. The Counsel declines to is- 
sue a complaint against a union that re- 
quested the employe’s discharge after the 
union expelled him from membership on 
the basis of his earlier misdeeds. 
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LISTEN 


-e.and you can hear a 
nation growing stronger 


LISTEN to the humming of the tracks, as the 
trains approach. Today, the greatest railroad 
network in the world is busy carrying the vast 
bulk of all the things needed to rearm America. 





LISTEN to the far-off whistle of a train as it 
speeds across a sleeping countryside. Round 
the clock, through fair weather and foul, 
30,000 trains a day connect city with city ... 
link farm and mine with furnace and factory, 
army camp and seaport. 





LISTEN to the rhythmic thunder of the freight 
cars...the mighty roar of the locomotives. 
A billion-dollar-a-year railroad improvement 
program—with new locomotives and cars, new 
shops and terminals, improved tracks and 
signals —is helping today’s average freight 
train carry more freight and carry it faster 
than ever before. 

LISTEN to the sounds of the railroad. They 
tell you our country is growing stronger — 
every day! 






Association of 
American Railroads 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR 
every Monday evening on NBC. 
















































Flash your orders, inquiries, tracers 
by Telegram. Fast—efficient— 
a permanent record! 


For any business purpose 


A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB BETTER 





WESTERN - & 
UNION 
INVENTORIES 
SUGGEST YOU CHECK STOCK AND 
ORDER NOW IF SUPPLIES ARE LOW. 


CAN MAKE IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
IF YOU WIRE REPLY. 


WESTERN - 
UNION. E= 


























RESERVATIONS 


PLEASE RESERVE AND CONFIRM 
BY TELEGRAM SINGLE ROOM 
WITH SHOWER FOR WEEK OF 
APRIL 20-26. 











YOU CAN SEND 

a telegram from train 
or plane without 

the nuisance of prepaying 
charges. Just hand 
message to attendant. 
Telegrams can be charged 
to your Western Union 
charge account; billed 
to your home or office; 
or sent collect. 
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® Finance Week 





Right in the middle of the Gov- 
ernment’s drive to stop money in- 
flation, Federal Reserve suddenly 
got a new head man. 

Investors, lenders, borrowers, 
others were puzzled about what 
that would mean in terms of in- 
terest, credit, money policy. 

Answers to a lot of their ques- 
tions are given in the words of 
the man who now takes over at 
Federal Reserve. 


Here are the views of William Mc- 
Chesney Martin, Jr., new Chairman of 
the Federal Reserve Board, as ex- 
pressed by him to a Senate committee: 

On interest rates, Mr. Martin fa- 
vors only enough of an increase to keep 
credit inflation in check. To quote from 
his answers to questions: 

“I don’t want to give the impression 
that I am a man who favors high in- 
terest rates. Quite the reverse. I believe 
that, over a long period of time, capital- 
ism will do better with as low interest 
rates as possible. I think more private 
capital will be stimulated and created by 
it. I don’t want to see interest rates 


TREASURY‘S SNYDER AND FRB‘S MARTIN 


Aims of Reserve Chief: 
Low Interest, Less Inflation 





kept low if it is going to promote jp. 
flationary pressures. I don’t think thy 


is sound, and I don't think that help § 


matters.” 

He would not stand in the way o 
higher interest rates just because the 
Government’s outlays for interest woul) 
rise. On that point, he testified: 

“I have never held . . . that the cost of 


servicing the public debt is the par. 


mount issue.” 
He will not be dominated }; 


Treasury Secretary John W. Snyder, Mr: & 


Martin assured the committee. That ques. 
tion arose because he went to the FRB 
from a job as Assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury. In Martin’s language: 

“I can answer one thing here. I am 
not going into the Federal Reserve as 
stooge for John Snyder. I have too much 
respect for him. He wouldn't want me to 


go into the Federal Reserve as a stoog & 


for him.” 


The “full accord’ announced re& 


cently by FRB and the Treasury on debt 
and interest policy is regarded by Martin 
as meaning that the two agencies wil 
“work very, very closely together.” Idea 
will be to discourage owners of Goven- 
ment bonds from converting them into 
cash. He admits FRB and the Treasun 


may disagree on how far to go in tha. § 


A free market for Government 
bonds, in Martin’s view, is desirable, but 





-Harris & Ewing 


They'll ‘‘work very, very closely together’ 
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CONDENSED EARNINGS STATEMENT 
For Years Ended December 31 


Sales and Operating Revenues 
Operating Charges, Interest, Etc. (Net) 


Net Income Before Provision for Income Taxes 


Estimated Federal and State Income Taxes 
Net Income 





RESULTS AT A GLANCE 





FINANCIAL 1950 1949 

Net Working Capital—Dec. 31 $14,654,736 $13,522,145 
Current Ratio 2.22 2.54 
Net Properties (Fixed Assets) $58,582,040 $50,527,225 
Total Net Worth—Dec. 31 $50,972,353 $41,373,180 
Shares of Common Stock Outstanding Dec. 31 2,340,833 2,340,813 
Number of Stockholders 7,439 6,222 


Total Dividends Paid 
OPERATING 


Annual Payroll 


$ 4,389,056 


$ 9,909,428 


$ 3,511,186 


Number of Producing Wells (net) 680 567 

Gross Crude Oil Production—Barrels 7,854,224 5,427,210 

» Crude Oil Run to Stills—Barrels 7,756,709 6,943,995 

if Total Refined Oil Sales—Gallons 347,554,939 331,441,120 
tad Elemental Nitrogen (N) Production—Tons 161,963 130,514 
‘isa Number of Employees—Dec. 3] 2,363 2,aal 


$ 8,872,336 
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In 1950 Lion Oil Company’s gross income and net earnings reached new 
all-time highs. Gross income from sales and operating revenues was $81,960, 32 

as compared with $65,605,838 in 1949. Net earnings after deducting all costs 
and taxes were $13,988,245 or $5.98 a share. This represents a 53% increase 





over earnings of $3.89 a share in 1949. 

Increased earnings resulted principally from addjtional crude oil produc- 
tion and from substantial increases in the volumes of refined and chemical 
products sold. Gross daily crude oil production was equivalent to 101% of the 
refinery’s crude oil requirements during 1950 as compared with 78% in 1949. 
Sales volumes of both petroleum and chemical products rose to new record levels. 

Cash dividends aggregating $4,389,056 or $1.8712 a share, were paid during 
the year. The regular quarterly dividend rate was increased from $0.3742 to 
$0.50 a share commencing with the second quarter of 1950. 

Capital expenditures during 1950 amounted to about $13,685,000 of which 
$7,750,000 was for the development of additional underground oil reserves. 
Despite record crude oil production during the year, additions to proved oil 
reserves greatly exceeded withdrawals. Lion participated in the drilling of 125 
wells; 107 were completed as oil wells, two were gas wells and 16 were dry holes. 

During 1950 total refinery runs to stills increased 12% over the previous 
year. The Chemical Division’s enlarged facilities were operated at near capacity 
and volume of products manufactured for sale exceeded 1949 volumes by 
approximately 45%. The current outlook is that Lion’s sales of both petroleum 
and chemical products in 1951 will be limited only by the productive capacities 
of manufacturing facilities. 


BY ORDER OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


T. M. MARTIN I. Hi. BARLON 


President Chairman of the Board 

















1950 1949 
Amount Per Share Amount Per Share 
$81,960,327 $35.01 $65,605,838 $28.02 
61,011,682 26.06 53,283,067 22.76 
20,948,645 8.95 12,324,427} 5.26 
6,960,400 2.97 3,207,610 La? 
$13,988,245 $ 5.98 $ 9,115,161 $ 3.89 





For 1950 Annual Report, write Public Relations Department, Lion Oil Company, El Dorado, Arkansas 
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for Specialty 
Fractional hp Motors 


Raytheon electric motor engineers are “bat- 
tle-tested”—they proved their creative skill, 
and piled up priceless experience during 
World War II. Russell Electric Company, 
Raytheon subsidiary, was one of the out- 
standing specialty fractional hp motor man- 
ufacturers turning out dynamotors, motor 
alternators and generator power supplies 
for Radio, Radar and other electronic 
equipment for ground, sea and air forces. 


With industry once again mobilizing to 
meet the challenge of a national emergency, 
it’s good to know that Raytheon is ready— 
a veteran fully trained to supply the 
specialty fractional motor needs of an ex- 
panded “push-button” era. New, enlarged 
factory facilities have been acquired, and 
are ready to roll on your specialty motor 
job; technical experts, top-drawer electrical 
engineers, experienced production men 
backed by the rich electronic resources that 
made the Raytheon name great during 
World War II are at your service. 


Get the facts about Raytheon 
specialty motor production 
by sending for this booklet 
—‘“Facilities of RUSSELL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY?” 
Write on your company let- 
terhead for your copy. 


RUSSELL 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Subsidiary of Raytheon Manufacturing Co. 
$501 S. Western Boulevard, Chicago 9, Illinois 
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not if it means letting the bottom fall 
out of bond prices. 

In other words, he thinks Federal Re- 
serve should support the market as neces- 
sary. Quoting him: 

“There should never be a point where 
people who have securities to sell can- 
not find buyers. When bona fide hold- 
ers of securities go to the market and 
are not sure that they can sell at any 
price, it creates panic and fear in a 
market ... There are some _ people 
who carry this idea of a free market too 
far . . . I think we have got to have 
orderly markets in Government secu- 
rities.” 

Then, to Senators who wanted to 
know what he meant by an orderly mar- 
ket: 

“In the stock exchange, we always 
said that if there were no bid in reason- 


BANKER SHELTON 
. . Closer screening of loans? 


able relationship or no sale in reason- 
able relationship to the previous sale, 
the market was disorderly. In other 
words, if . . . Government bonds were 
selling at par and the next sale was 98%, 
I would say that was not an orderly 
market.” 

This amounts to an assurance that he 
will not favor letting the prices of bonds 
fall very far or very fast. 

On inflation, his view is that, while 
the swelling volume of loans by banks 
and others is a real danger to the econ- 
omy, the big factor has been scare buy- 
ing. He told Senators: 

“I think that the increase in bank 
loans has had some influence, but I do not 
think that has been the controlling in- 
fluence . . . I know of dozens of people 
personally who have bought automobiles 
and haven’t borrowed a dime, because 





CHRYSLER Aictenp 


Nir Conditioning... a 
comfort to patients... 
a comfort to you... 


iF / | 
Cheysler Nirtemp 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING » REFRIGERATION 


Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Dayton 1, Ohio 
In Canada: Therm-O-Rite Products Ltd., Toronto 





COMPLAINT 


We had only one last year— 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HAL 

on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 

Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 61 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. 32 





...for a week... 

or for as long as 

you stay at the 

St. Moritz. Our 

continental 

atmosphere 

>) crowns your 

every hour with charm and comfort. 
Rates: Single $6.00, Double 
$8.00, Suites from $14.00. 








$T. MORITZ 
ON-THE- PARK 
50 Central Park South, New York 


Charles G. Taylor, President 
Frank W. Case, Gen. Mgr. 
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— 
It pays to 


do business in 
New York State 


Your emergency expansion 
program can be expedited by 
New York State. The State 
is geared to provide detailed 
information on sites, build- 
ings, labor, transportation, 
strategic raw materials, wa- 
ter supply, power, fuel or 
any other factor affecting 
sound planning. For prompt 
and confidential assistance 
in planning plant locations, 
outline your needs to N. Y. 
State Dept. of Commerce, 
Room 189, 112 State St., 
Albany 7, N. Y. 
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they thought there was going to be a 
shortage of automobiles.” 

Then, commenting on the difficulty of 
holding down bank loans: “I wish the 
banks had shown more restraint. They 
are competitive institutions, of course, 
and the fellow across the street will get 
the business if they don’t do it.” 

As for a solution to the problem of 
credit expansion, Mr. Martin holds that 
the Treasury and Federal Reserve must 
stop lenders from turning their Govern- 
ment bonds into cash and using the pro- 
ceeds for new private loans. 

That was the basis of the “full accord” 
on debt and credit policy announced re- 
cently by the two agencies. Until then, 
Federal Reserve had been “pegging” 
bond prices in the market by buying at 
par or better. Mr. Martin said: 

“The reason for the pressure on the 
market is the fact that savings banks, as 
I said, have been using these long-term 
bonds literally as bills, and insurance 
companies have had so many opportuni- 
ties to commit loan funds so much so 
that one insurance executive told me he 
had committed on more than he could 
foresee coming in, in the way of income 
to his company, for the next 18 months. 
It is a small company, but I think that 
gives you a key to the situation we face.” 

He likes the Treasury’s current plan 
to exchange new 2% per cent bonds, not 
salable in the market, for old 2% per 
cent marketable bonds. Idea is to get 
federal securities into the hands of in- 
vestors who will hold on to them until 
they mature. He hopes the Treasury can 
keep shifting debt into nonmarketable 
securities. 

Mr. Martin thinks Congress should 
give FRB “a little bit more power” over 
the amount that banks are required to 
put up as reserves. The more a bank 
must “freeze” in the form of reserves, 
the less it has available for loans. 

But there is no commitment from 
Martin that he would favor raising re- 
serve requirements immediately even 
if FRB had the power. The Board hopes 
to get results from its voluntary credit- 
control program. 

In promoting that program, FRB has 
the support of banking and insurance 
groups. James E. Shelton, president of 
the American Bankers Association, wrote 
a letter to banks urging a closer screen- 
ing of new loans. Mr. Shelton’s letter 
implied strongly that the alternative 
might be rigid, compulsory controls. 

Official aims, for now, are clear. New 
measures to deal with credit expansion 
will be mild, largely voluntary. Interest 
rates will move within narrow limits. Any 
sudden, sharp drop in Government bond 
prices will be prevented. Caution will 
dominate the approach to the problem of 
money inflation. 
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Better sight... better sound... better buy 





POSITIVE Property PROTECTION 


—and at lower cost! 


Illustrated folder shows how to get 
POSITIVE WATCHMAN 
PROTEC adr 


agains? 

FIRE 
THEFT 
SABOTAGE 


and how to 


REDUCE 
Insurance Rates 


The easily-in- 
stalled CHI- 
CAGO Watch- 
clock System is 
used all over the 
world. It’s ap- 
proved by THE 
UNDERWRITERS’ 
LABORATORIES, 

., and by THE 
FACTORY MU- 
TUALS LABORA. 
TORIES...Operated by 
watchman or any roe © 
worker. A durable sys- 
tem that quickly repays 
its small cost! Lowers 
insurance premiums!... 
Write for FREE FOLDER 


—now! 


elite \clem’. 7 wie [ei kole 4 
Div. Great Lakes Industries, Inc. 


| 1531 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
| “The first — and still the first!” 
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7,000 ft. of 1,500 ft. of 515,000 Separate and 13,500 Separate and 20,000 Skilled 


12,625 Ibs. Aluminum, 
Varied Tubing Distinct Parts Distinct Tools Man Hours 


Steel, other Metals Electrical Wiring 


A giant jig-saw puzzle, yes, but it’s solved every day by It pays a manufacturer to build a better part,a 
American industry. Thousands upon thousands of in- better product. It pays a worker to do a better job... 
tricate parts are produced, assembled and fitted into to take pride in it. Jet or ‘‘Jig-saw’’ the finished product 
a perfect finished product. Each part fits and functions is bound to be better. 

smoothly because in America skill and speed pay off. Owing to security restrictions all figures are approximate 


AMERICAN MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. iat 


AMF does it better—automatically! 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 


For the armed services: Antennae and drive units for radar systems ¢ auto- For industry : Tobacco processing equipment, cigarette and cigar making mgchinery 
matic loaders for antiaircraft and naval artillery e elevating and azimuth mechanisms bakery ovens and machinery e automatic pinspotters, bowling equipment and supplies 
cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts e mobile ovens « electronic training devices DeWalt power saws e Lowerator Dispensers e batch and continuous mixers e stitching 
maval ordnance e various special military developments. machines « Wahlstrom automatic chucks and tappers. e Union bakery equipment. 
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Trend of American Business 











24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


A pause in the upward trend of business activity appears to lie just ahead. 
Some auto companies are laying off workers because raw-material supplies 





have been cut. Same prospect confronts producers of other consumer hard goods. 
Rubber companies have shortened the work week because of Supply cutbacks. 
Beginning this month, a host of civilian manufacturers are ordered to re= 
duce use of steel, copper and other materials vital to defense. 
That indicates a slight dip in total production. Federal Reserve Board 
finds that February output held even with January and that March may have climbed 
a bit. It is unlikely that March output can be topped until late this year. 








There's also evidence that buying is leveling out or declining slightly. 

Retail sales were a disappointment for Easter, still show little rebound. 
Sales of apparel and housefurnishings are off rather sharply from January peaks. 

Department stores are reported to be concerned over high inventories. 

Price level reflects this shift in demand. Prices haven't moved much, up 
or down, for about ten weeks. Food prices show a slight decline at wholesale. 
Cotton-textile prices have dipped, too. Prices for paint materials are down. 























A buyer recession, resembling that of 1949, is expected in the period just 
ahead by National Association of Purchasing Agents. These professional buyers 
cite as evidence of a slowdown: consumer resistance to high prices, end of scare 
buying, filling of pipe lines from producer to retailer with finished goods. The 
association expects production to fall off in April and perhaps again in May. 


Don't get the idea, though, that there is any sizable recession ahead. 

Industrial expansion alone is a guarantee against any severe setback. 

New plant and equipment to be bought this year by U.S. industry is planned 
at 23.9 billion dollars. That will top the 1948 record by 24 per cent and will 
be 29 per cent higher than 1950. Two thirds of the rise is in physical volume. 

Factory expansion in 1951 is down for 11.9 billion dollars, against 8.2 
billion in 1950 and the previous record of 8.3 billion spent in 1948. 

Railroad improvements call for 1.5 billions, against 1.1 billions in 1950. 

Electric and gas utilities will spend 3.5 billions, against 3.2 billions. 

Mining industry plans to push expansion from 680 millions to 890 millions. 

U.S. industry is planning to expand in every field. When you add defense 
contracts to industrial expansion, you come up with positive assurance of a very 
high level of activity. It means jobs for workers and big orders for producers’ 
equipment, such as electric generators, heavy machinery and machine tools. 




















Government controls over prices and production are broadening rapidly. 
Grocers, both retailers and wholesalers, are put under markup controls by 
Office of Price Stabilization. The order covers most foods except meats, fresh 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS--(Continued) 









fruits and vegetables, fresh milk, sugar. Markups vary according to annual dol- 
lar volume of business. In effect, they give grocers a kind of elastic ceiling, 

Dollars-and-cents ceilings on a community basis are expected later. 

Under the markup rule, OPS expects both price cuts and price rises to take 
place. Grocers are expected to put the regulations into effect by April 30. 

Manufacturers' prices are expected to come under control soon. One OPS 
Suggestion is to let manufacturers raise prices either 10 per cent above pre- 
Korean levels or 5 per cent above the January 26 freeze, whichever is higher. 
Another proposal would let them add labor and material costs to a base. 

Livestock and meat prices continue to give controllers a headache. Growers 
don't want any controls, but OPS thinks some control plan must be devised. 

What OPS hopes to do is to take advantage of the current lull in movement 
of prices to round out a series of controls that can be effective by midyear. 














Defense demands for raw materials, meanwhile, are being increased. 

Aluminum producers are told to accept more defense orders for the metal. 
Average set-aside for military orders goes up from 45 per cent to 60 per cent. 

Aluminum ban on products such as cigarette lighters, ash trays and so-called 
nonessential items has just been lifted. Senate Committee protested that a lot 
of small plants would be put out of business if they couldn't use aluminum. 
Government, however, will not help any such manufacturer get the metal. 

Steel set-asides are being raised by National Production Authority. 

Spare tires are not being supplied on new cars because of rubber controls. 

These are examples of troubles to be expected as industry shifts to defense 
production. Office of Defense Mobilization will try to avoid dislocations, but 
there is little hope that civilian producers can escape hardship completely. 

















Government has placed its first "pool order" for machine tools. General 
Services Administration has ordered 63 million dollars’ worth of tools from 13 
manufacturers. GSA wiil store the tools until industrial plants want them. Idea 
is to have the tools available when they will be needed for defense production. 


Interest rates definitely are rising. Banks are increasing the charge on 
commercial loans. New corporate-bond issues have to offer higher yields. : 
Short-term Treasury bills are yielding 1.5 per cent. Less than a month ago 
the bill rate was below 1.4. Back in 1949 the rate was around 1 per cent. 
Treasury also is offering a 2.75 nonsalable bond in exchange for a 19-bil- 
lion-dollar issue of marketable 2.5 per cent bonds that mature in 1952. x 
Holders otf E bonds can continue to draw 2.5 per cent if they keep them 
beyond maturity. If they hold them 10 years longer, the yield is 2.9 per cent. 
These developments stem from the recent Treasury-Federal Reserve agreement 
to try to keep people from turning bonds into money and thus increasing money 
Supply. Plan is not working with complete success as yet. Federal Reserve is 
Still supporting the 2.5 per cent bonds, and bank loans continue to expand. But 
the interest trend may be a sign that the money Supply may yet be controlled. 














Trend in foreign trade shows that U.S. imports ran ahead of exports in 
January. Dollar gap in foreign trade, the export surplus, in fact is closed. 

Gold and dollar holdings of foreign countries rose by 3.6 billion in 1950. 
That strengthened countries abroad and tended to reduce inflation at home. 
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The Land of Plenty® 
is Ready for You. 


There are many good plant sites for varied types of industry in 
the great territory served by the Norfolk and Western Railway. 
Before you make a decision on a site for your new plant, investigate 


this productive and growing industrial region. 


Write for the helpful booklet, Industrial Opportunities In 
The Land of Plenty. Familiarize yourself with this area’s general 
advantages — then let the Norfolk and Western tell you about the 
specific advantages offered for your particular type of manufacture. 


Write the Norfolk and Western Industrial and Agricultural 
Dept., Drawer U-406, Norfolk and Western Railway, Roanoke, 
Virginia. For a half-century, plant location specialists of this 
department have assisted manufacturers like you in locating 
satisfactory plant sites in The Land of Plenty. They will work for 
you promptly, dependably, in confidence and without obligation—to 
deliver all the facts you need . . . to serve you in any way possible. 


Send for this book > 











ane. 


RAILWAY 


—  _* The Land of Plenty — the six great states 
served by the Norfolk and Western — 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio, North 
Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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The NEW 
MOBILIFT 
























U It Easily Enters 
Trucks and Low 


The MOBILIFT 
**Tier-Master’’ has 


@ LEV-R-MATIC 
DRIVE... 
Push-Pull Con- 
trols — No 
Gears to Shift. 


@ ROLLER CHAIN- 
DRIVEN LIFT— 
No Obstructions 
Between 
Uprights. . 

The new “Tier-Master’’ Stand-Up Model “E" 

tiers 3 pallets high from an overall collapsed 

height of only 72” and has a free lift of 47”. 

Cut your materials handling costs with versatile 

Lev-R-Matic Drive ‘Tier-Masters”’. 

**MOBILIZE”’ 
Your Materials Handling 


Write today for MOBILIFT 
specification bulletins. 


MOBILIFT 


CORPORATION 


835 S. E. MAIN, PORTLAND 14, ORE. 


CHICAGO « E. RUTHERFORD, N. J. 
DALLAS + ATLANTA « BERKELEY 






Without obligation please send your New 
MOBILIFT Lev-R-Matic Drive Bulletins, 


ame. 











Address. 
City. Se Eee 
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We’ve Been Asked: 





ABOUT SAVINGS-BOND CHANGES 


What's different now about U. S. sav- 
ings bonds, series E? 

The difference is that the bond that ma- 
tures on May 1, 1951, or thereafter can 
be held and still draw interest. Interest 
will be added at the rate of 2% per cent 
each year up to 7% years. If the bond is 
held longer, the yield will rise gradually 
to average 3's per cent of simple interest 
each year for 10 years. That is equivalent 
to 2.9 per cent compounded semiannual- 
ly, for the 10-year period.. 


But wasn’t that always the case? 

No. Before this, until the law and Treas- 
ury regulations were changed, an E bond 
could draw no further interest after ma- 
turity. If the bond was cashed in and the 
money reinvested in a new E bond, the 
interest would be low for the first few 
years. The bond would draw less than 1 
per cent for the first two years. The in- 
terest rate would gradually increase. If 
the bond were held for the full time of 
10 years, then the yield would be equiv- 
alent to 2.9 per cent compounded semi- 
annually. 


Why the change? 

The higher interest for bonds held be- 
yond maturity is expected to be an in- 
centive to hold them. A holder can get 
face value plus 2% per cent for each 
year beyond maturity. For example, an 
E bond bought 10 years ago for $75 now 
is to be worth $100. If held two years 
more, it will bring $105. But if kept for 
10 years from now, it will bring $133.33. 


Couldn’t money from a redeemed E 
bond be better invested in other 
U.S. bonds? 

The money could be invested in other 

U.S. bonds bought in the market. But 

the investor would not be assured that 

he could sell and get face value plus in- 
terest. The market price might go down. 

The E bond is redeemable on demand 

for the full amount invested plus in- 

terest. 


Why the change at this time? 

The change was made now because 
Series E savings bonds begin to mature 
on May 1. Unless owners were given an 
incentive to hold these securities, they 
would begin to cash them, and might 
not reinvest in Government bonds. Al- 
together, E bonds with a value of 1.1 
billion dollars become due this year. 
And in 1952 bonds worth 3.9 billion will 
reach maturity. Total value of E bonds 
outstanding is nearly 35 billion. Many 
additional E bonds were cashed before 
maturity. 











New E-Bond Incentives 


@ You now get 2% per cent inter. 
est if you hold E bonds after ma- 











turity. 

@ Changes are made in G bonds js. . 
sued in exchange for matured E 7 
bonds. ; § 

® Idea is to induce owners to hold 7 
bonds for longer period. 

al 
. Baie fi 
Will the individual need to exchange i 
old bonds for new? oC 
No. He will just keep the old bond, . 
the extension of interest is automatic ¥ 
When he redeems it, the total interes r 
will be figured by the bank or agenc 
redeeming it. He will get interest based 
on the face value. d 
r 


Can a matured E bond be turned in . 
for another type of U. S. bond? i 
Yes. It can be exchanged for a Series ¢ 
savings bond. These are pay-as-you-go 
interest bonds. They pay 2% per cent in y 
terest, mailed semiannually to registered 
owners. G bonds mature in 12 years. § 


Are these G bonds redeemable at 
face value? 
Yes. G bonds received in exchange for 
matured E bonds can be turned in at 
face value any time after six months. In 
this they differ from other G_ bonds, 
which bring less than face value if the 
buyer cashes them in before 12 years. 
However, with the interest and _ the 
cashed-in amount that he receives, an in- 
vestor always gets back what he put into 
a G bond. And in most cases, he receives 
more. Thus, an investor who held a G 
bond that cost $1,000 for the full 12 
years would get back a total of $1,300. 


Can anybody turn in E bonds for G's? 
He can if he has enough matured E 
bonds. G bonds for exchange will be in 
denominations of $500, $1,000, $5,000 
and $10,000. A person must have ma- 
tured E bonds worth at least $500 to 
make an exchange. 


Who makes the exchange? 

Exchanges will be made by the Treasury 
and by any Federal Reserve Bank or 
branch. Exchange of E bonds for Gs 
must be requested within two months 
after the month of maturity. However, 
a succession of maturing E’s may be ac- 
cumulated up to 12 months if ex- 
changed within two months after the 
final E bond’s maturity. 
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An informative message from Chrysler Corporation 





NEW DESIGN FREIGHT CAR TRUCK DELIVERS HIGHER EFFICIENCY 


Curyster engineering research 
has always included vehicle “ride” 
—the design and construction that 
give superior riding qualities in the 
vehicles we make. 

Revolutionary advances in cars 
and trucks have come out of this 
fundamental research. And our en- 
gineers became interested in apply- 
ing these important principles of 
vehicle ride to serve American rail- 
roads and shippers. 


In collaboration with railroads, we 
developed an advanced design Rail- 
road Freight Car Truck which affords 
greater protection to goods in transit, 
even in capacity loading. 

It is built with balanced suspension 
which absorbs both lateral and verti- 


Self-contained friction snubbers 
smooth and control the action of 
the springs to protect car and con- 


tents against vertical shock. 


cal track-originated shocks. It is effi- 
cient to operate and easy to maintain. 
Its durability, dependability and re- 
duced wear have been demonstrated 


in several years and many miles of 


railroad freight and head-end service. 


All segments of the transportation 
industry are vital to our nation’s 
mobility. The development of this 
railroad truck stems from a_ basic 
automotive engineering advance, 
translated to the field of railroad 


transportation. 


Chrysler Corporation felt that the 
best interests of the railroads would 
be served by extending to established 
manufacturers of railroad equipment 
the opportunity to produce this ad- 
vanced unit. It is through such chan- 


Long travel coil springs work with 
snubbers to cushion load. No “har- 
monic bouncing” of car body to dam- 
age equipment or lading. 


nels that it is available to American 
railroads. 

Symington-Gould Corporation, 
Depew, N. Y., has been licensed to 
manufacture and sell the Chrysler 
Design Railroad Freight Truck. The 
self-contained friction snubbers—an 
important feature of the truck—are 
of Chrysler design and are manufac- 
tured and sold by the Houde Engi- 
neering Division, Houdaille-Hershey 
Corporation, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The new trucks are already in use 
by many railroads on their freight 
cars, and they have been adopted 
for the General American-Evans 
Damage Free Box Car. 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


U-shaped swing hangers have pendu- 
lum action which absorbs lateral 
shocks and insures ride stability. 















Logical 
way to SHIP 
YOUR FREIGHT 






































Yes, to speed your freight, ship via 
Wabash. Direct-line East-West 
service between Buffalo and Kan- 
sas City; equally direct service be- 
tween North and South. To get the 
details, just phone the Wabash 
representative nearest you. Or 
write: P. A. Spiegelberg, Freight 
Traffic Manager, Wabash Railroad, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 





to locate 


YOUR PLANT =" 


The Wabash has helped industries 
of almost every type with their lo- 
cation problems, and the Wabash 
Industrial Department can help you 
choose plant sites in the Wabash 
“Profit Zone”... where you'll en- 
joy efficient Wabash service. For 
pertinent data on available sites, 
just write in confidence to: H. H. 
McIntyre, General Industrial 
Agent, Wabash Railroad, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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News-Lines 








YOU CAN, as a retail merchant, ob- 

tain a guidebook from the Office of 
Price Stabilization to help prepare your 
pricing chart for ceiling prices. Free cop- 
ies of the pamphlet, “OPS Guide to Ceil- 
ing Price Regulation 7,” are available at 
regional and district offices of the agency. 


* * * 


YOU CAN soon get information 

about the Government’s military- 
purchasing programs from a regional 
office of the Defense Department. The 
Department announces plans for setting 
up 13 armed-forces regional councils to 
unify military procurement and construc- 
tion for the three services. The councils 
also will supply information to Govern- 
ment contractors and subcontractors and 
will aid small businesses. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes expect relief, 

under a Government military con- 
tract, if you can show that yours is a 
hardship case. The Department of De- 
fense issues regulations covering part of 
its authority to provide relief for con- 
tractors in hardship cases. These provide 
for some amendments of contracts, cor- 
rection of mistakes and formalization of 
informal commitments. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps get a court to 

stop the picketing of your plant if 
you express a willingness to settle the 
dispute through an election. A State 
court rules that the Taft-Hartley Act 
bars picketing by one union for recogni- 
tion where the employer wanted an 
election to determine which of the rival 
unions should represent the employes, 
and the picketing union opposed this 
course. No strike was involved. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of 

rigid electrical conduit, reject DO 
defense orders that would take more 
than 25 per cent of your monthly output. 
This limitation on filling DO-rated or- 
ders is permitted by the National Pro- 
duction Authority. 


7 * * 


YOU CAN express your opinions 

at a public hearing on the effects of 
tariff concessions by the U. S., in its trade 
agreement with Switzerland, on the 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


——£ 
































domestic watch industry. The hearing 
will be held May 15 in the U.S. Targ 
Commission Building in Washingtop, 
Persons wishing to testify should notify 
the Commission’s secretary. : 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell certain types o § 

military shoes to the Governmen 
without regard to price ceilings. OP 
lists the kinds of footwear that are ey. 
empt from price regulations. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT expect to get a ta 

refund for the year in which you 
employer pays you a bonus if you are 
required by court order to return part of 
the bonus in a later year. This is the 
finding of the Supreme Court in a case 
where a taxpayer received a bonus in 
1944 and had to return part of the pay. 
ment in 1946. The Court says that the 
taxpayer may not refigure his 1944 ip. 
come and is not entitled to a tax refund 
for that year. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT fail to treat as aff 

capital gain or loss, for income ta ff 
purposes, your profit or loss from the ex 
change of 2% per cent Treasury bonds 
of 1967-72 for nonmarketable 2% per 
cent Treasury bonds. The Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue rules that such an 
exchange results in a gain or loss for ta f 
purposes. , 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT legally insist that, § 
before you sign a contract with af 
union, the union must register under aff 
State law that opens it to damage suits 
in State courts. A circuit court of appeals 
finds that a company refused to bar- 
gain, in violation of the Taft-Hartley 
Act, when it insisted upon such registra 
tion by a union. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT sell photographic 

lenses to the military services ur 
less you comply with uniform standards 
established for all three services. Thef 
military standards announced by thef 
Munitions Board deal with definitions, 
threads and tests. Copies of the stand-f 
ards (Mil-Std 150) may be bought for 
25 cents from the Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U.S. News & Wonr.p 
l refer interested re 
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ABADAN @ WASHINGTON @ LONDON 





>> If you use gasoline or oil, you should watch what's happening in Iran. 
Delicate balance in world oil can easily be upset by Iranian troubles. 





Oil supplies in the U.S., most of the rest of the Western Hemisphere, and 
Europe are tight. If the flow of Iranian oil to Western Europe is interrupted, 
European needs will have to be supplied largely from across the Atlantic. 

That will be very hard to do without creating actual shortages. 

Both Washington and London feel that nationalization of Iranian oil will go 
through. Little doubt of that. The $64 question is how it will be done. 
British hope to keep at least indirect control of Iranian oil production. Some 
Iranians want the British out of the picture entirely. Others are less extreme. 
Meanwhile, output has been interrupted by strikes. Martial law is proclaimed. 

Nationalizing of industries has a way of lowering their efficiency. Iran- 
ians have no experience in running an oil industry, have no oil technicians. 
Change-over, at best, will affect output; at worst, will dry up Iran as a large 
supplier of oil to Western Europe. 

















>> Western Europe is getting about 35 per cent of its oil from Iraneeeee 

That runs to about 275 million barrels a year. 

What's more, Western European consumption is in a sharp uptrend. Plans are 
for increasing reliance on supplies from Iran and the Middle East generally. 

Now it's no longer sure how much Iran can be counted on. Production there 
may fade. Or the Iranians may make an oil deal with the Russians. 

Hope is that the Iranians will continue to ship as much oil as possible to 
Western Europe. This hope is based on Iran's need to earn enough to pay for 
manufactured goods made in the West. Also, the British have leverage since they 
own the tankers that move Iranian oil to market. 








>> If Western Europe must buy more oil in the Western Hemisphere, oil men are 
worried especially about the refining situation. 

Refining capacity is one of the worst bottlenecks in oil today. 

U.S. refineries, up to their ears, can hardly keep up with demand now. 

Western European refineries, though expanding, are still inadequate. 

Biggest refinery in the world is in Iran. This Abadan refinery has been 
handling one tenth as much crude oil as all the many refineries in the U.S. 

Yet it looks as if Abadan, together with the other properties of the Brit- 
ish-controlled Anglo-Iranian 0il Co., will be taken over by the Iranians. 

If Abadan must operate at reduced efficiency, strain on refineries in the 
Western Hemisphere and in Western Europe will be so much the worse. 

Bright spot is that British, French, Italian, German refining capacity is 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD-- (Continued) 





being expanded. But most of this new capacity won't come in until next year. 





































>> Any additional demand for oil runs into other bottlenecks, too..... 

Steel for drilling new wells in the U.S. is short. This will hold down new 
drilling in 1951 to last year's level. Heavy new drilling is necessary in the 
U.S. just to maintain production and reserves. 

U.S. oil fields are not the flush producers they used to be. Average daily 
flow in U.S. is about 1l barrels per well. Daily average in the Middle East 
fields is about 5,500 barrels per well. You can see the U.S. is having to work 
hard for its oil. Productive potentialities in the Middle East are much greater. 

Middle East has more than half the world's oil reserves. The U.S. has 27 
per cent. But the U.S. uses two thirds of the world's production and is having 
to import increasing amounts. Most of these imports come from Venezuela. But 
Iranian difficulties may force diversion of much Venezuelan oil to Western 
Europe. If so, the U.S. Supply position will tighten further. 

So, what happens in Middle East oil affects the U.S. as well as Europe. 














>> The nationalization virus might spread in the Middle East. 

In Irag, members of the Parliament are discussing nationalization of oil. 

Iraq, like Iran, sends much oil to Western Europe. 

Iraq obviously will cash in on the Iranian troubles. British, American, 
French and Dutch oil interests in Iraq are almost sure to agree to pay higher 
royalties to the Iraqi Government right away. They are on the spot. 

Flow of oil from the Middle East to the West must be kept as large as pos- 
Sible. Luckily, greatest expansion in Middle East output among major producers 
is in Saudi Arabia and Kuwait. In both, relations between oil companies and 
local governments are good. Nationalization is not a problem. 





>> Middle East oil plays a big part in the Western allies' war strategy..... 

Fighting an all-out war without Middle East oil is a nightmare -that dis- 
turbs the sleep of the top military planners on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Meeting war and civilian needs of the U.S. and Western Europe just from 
Western Hemisphere oil production is impossible without Severe squeezing. 

Yet this possibility can't be ruled out. Not by a long shot. 

Russia has excellent reasons for moving into the Middle East. 

Troubled conditions there and resentment against the West invite Russian 
intervention. The Russians enjoy dabbling in troubled waters. 

Also, the Russians could themselves use Middle East oil. However, they 
would have to control the Eastern Mediterranean to move this oil. This is be- 
cause moving any large quantity of oil directly north from the Middle East into 
Russia is almost impossible. Probably the only feasible method would be by barge 
or tanker from pipe-line terminals on the Mediterranean up through the Black Sea. 

A better reason for a Russian move into the Middle East is that thereby oil 
can be denied to Western Europe, with serious results. 

Deterrent for Russia is that an adventure in the Middle East will undoubt- 
edly bring all-out war quickly. The issues are too grave for the West to fool 
around with. The Middle East, for both sides, is a great stake. 

Refineries, oil wells, pipe lines in the Middle East will be prime targets 
for air bombing in all-out war. Each side will try to deny the oil to the 
other. The Middle East's role will bring it disaster in any real war. 
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Ebbing demand for civilian goods is 
taking the steam out of inflation, de- 
spite growing production of military 
goods and heavy spending by busi- 
ness for new plant and equipment. 

Sensitive commodities, shown in the 
top chart, fell off from their peak dur- 
ing ‘the first half of March and failed 
to rise in the second half. Foodstuffs, 
including corn, hogs and butter, lost 
a bit. Tin prices fell sharply as the 
Government interrupted its buying for 
the stockpile. 

Price controls also helped pull the aver- 
age down. Steel scrap, cottonseed oil, 
tallow and hides have been rolled 
back. Meals and other scarce com- 
modities, some of them imported, 

were restrained by ceilings. 

Wholesale prices, too, failed to rise dur- 
ing March. In recent weeks, farm 
products were steady, foods down 
slightly, industrial goods up a bit. 

Relief from inflation has come from 
many sources. 


| Inventory purchases by business are 


down sharply, especially in soft goods. 
Department stores, having ordered 
heavily from their suppliers during 
the scare buying of January, slashed 
new orders nearly 50 per cent in 
February as their customers reduced 
their purchases. Manufacturers cut 
their inventory accumulation to 500 
millions in February, half that in each 
of the previous four months. Their 
stocks of soft goods rose only 100 mil- 
lions. 


Easter trade at department stores sagged 


below expectations. March - sales 
averaged around 300 on the weekly 
indicator, against 362 in January and 
326 in February. 
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LL Latest Indicators of Business Activity—— 
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Home building at last is being affected 
by stiff new credit controls. The drop 
is concentrating in mortgage credit 
insured or guaranteed by the Govern- 
ment. This credit was previously to 
be had on the easiest terms. FHA 
applications for mortgage insurance 
on 1 to 4-family units in the first 
three weeks of March fell 50 per cent 
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below a year ago. Appraisal requests 
received by VA from builders in the 
two weeks ended March 10 were at a 
rate two thirds below that during the 
July-October period last year. Home 
sales to veterans for little or no down 
payment will drop the most, cutting a 
big slice from total home building. 
Tax collections, unusually large in the 
first quarter of 1951, soaked up dol- 
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lars that might otherwise have been 
spent. In the quarter, the Govern- 
ment took in at least 6 billions more 
cash than it paid out. 

Industrial production, steadily rising, 
has sustained output of civilian goods, 
despite larger military requirements. 
Steel output set a tonnage record in 
the week ended March 31. 

Revival of inflation, however, is threat- 
ened by forces now at work. 

Unfilled orders of manufacturers jumped 
to 46.7 billions on March 1, up 3.7 bil- 
lions in a month to a total double that 
of last June. Orders for hard goods, up 
steeply in all industries, totaled nearly 
40 billions, equal to four months’ sales. 

Plant and equipment spending planned 
for 1951 calls for outlays 29 per cent 
above those in 1950. 

New construction of all types, despite 
the cut in home buildings, will draw 
near last year’s record in total dollar 
value. 

Bank loans to business rose 217 millions 
at weekly reporting banks in the week 
ended March 21 and were 1.3 billions 
above January 1, though loans usually 
fall in this period. Despite controls, 
loans to business may rise sharply in 
the second half of 1951. 

Wage costs threaten to go on climbing, 
unless the Government keeps the lid 
on more firmly than so far. 

Soft spots now appearing in prices show 
that consumers and business are taking 
a fresh look at plentiful supplies. The 

squeeze on civilian supply of metal 
products, though inevitable, will be 
less severe than many thought, will 
come later than expected, and will 
start when consumers are already well 
stocked. 
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NDIFFERENCE TO CRIME and a calloused attitude 

toward dishonesty have suddenly been shaken off by 
the people in several cities across the land. 

This is a symptom of a rising morality. 

The change didn’t begin with the testimony of how 
the “five percenters” bought and sold “influence” in 
Washington 

It didn’t begin with the revelations of irregularities in 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

It didn’t begin with the headlines that told of how 
college basketball players had “fixed” games in alliance 
with gamblers. 

It didn’t begin with the disclosures by the Kefauver 
Committee, which for several months now has been ex- 
posing the clandestine relations between organized 
crime and political machines in the states, counties 
and cities of the country. 

But it did begin when all these things together came 
to a climax on the television screen for millions of 
Americans to contemplate. It was a remarkably bene- 
ficial use of a new means of mass communication. 

For the truth is the millions who watched and lis- 
tened were put on trial. Their own guilt was exposed to 
view. 

It is axiomatic that there cannot be organized gam- 
bling without widespread participation by the public. 
The patrons of gambling are millions in number—the 
criminals who exploit them and the police officials who 
protect them are, relatively speaking, a mere handful. 


We must not lose, however, our perspective. 
There could not be a finger of guilt pointed at the mil- 
lions of citizens who have condoned dishonesty and 
corruption of public institutions unless there was an 
innate sense of honesty in the millions of citizens 
who are outraged by what has been revealed to them 
and who, by their denunciation—reflected in newspa- 
per editorials and over the radio and the television— 
now insist that there be a clean-up of our law enforce- 
ment agencies. 

It is not novel to find rascals in public office. The 
scandals of the “Boss” Tweed ring in Tammany Hall 
in the last century reach down through decades and 
decades of history to their descendants in crime—the 
Pendergast ring of Kansas City and the Capone gang 
in Chicago. Under the noses of the state and county 
authorities of Illinois and the prosecuting attorneys of 
Chicago, the gangsters in recent years plied their trade, 
only to be caught up at last by the Federal Govern- 
ment through income tax frauds. 


THE RISE IN MORALITY 


BY DAVID LAWRENCE 


It was a sad commentary on the efficiency of stat 
county and city government that only the Federgj 
Government by an indirect use of the police power did 
put such criminals behind bars. : 

We have tolerated gamblers and gangsters, bribe 
and bribed officials for a long, long time in America 

The basic evil, of course, is the weakness of the ing 
dividual in his rationalized attitude toward the b 
havior of dishonest citizens. 

If a purse with, say, $100 in it is lost, the finder ig 
believed by modern custom to be entitled to a reward, 
Reward for what? Reward for not being dishonest? So 
ciety today condones all sorts of dishonesties, most of 
them considered “minor.” It starts with cheating ig 
school exams. It sometimes ends with jail for perjury 
committed on the witness stand. 


Fundamentally, here is a problem not just fot 
government. It is a problem for the church, for the 
grade school, for the college, for the press and radig, 
and for all forms of communication and education 
Morality cannot have too many mentors. 

But mostly it is a problem for the individual and 
conscience. Morality begins in the home and the neigh= 
borhood. Divided homes mean neglect of characters 
building among children. Crime may be to some exte 
hereditary but opinion today léans more toward thé 
idea that it is largely environmental in its origin. 

We all have a responsibility to the community. Wé 
have a responsibility not only to report law violation 
but not to participate in it or encourage it by our wil 
lingness to indulge in what unfortunately too many 
persons regard as just a harmless pastime—gambling: 

This sense of responsibility to the community cannof 
be strengthened unless there is first a responsibility of 
the individual to his God. 

Too many dishonesties are passed by on the theory 
that nobody will care. The gamblers thought the 
were safe—they had the local officials fixed—they had 
money to pay tricky lawyers. What, they thought, 
could happen to them? 

Today the eyes of an accusing country are on them 
all. They will not find refuge anywhere—for themselves 
or for their families. The public punishments of society 
can be more enduring than temporary incarceration. 

When morality starts to rise in a nation, it means 
that’ a slumbering conscience is being awakened. Let us 
hope it means a new alertness to wrongdoing. It could 
mean a new manifestation of the spiritual strength of 
our people. 
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News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company raw materials 


a you see here are but a few of 
many articles made from Geon 


paste resin, the plastic material that is 


sO easy to process. 

There are dozens of other saleable 
products made from Geon paste 
resin, one of the most important being 
coated fabrics of various kinds—a 
development that has shown sensa- 
tional growth. 

You don’t need heavy or expensive 
equipment to process Geon paste resin, 
for this thermoplastic material is 
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easily dispersed in plasticizers to make 
paste-like fluids. Solvents are unneces- 
sary. You can mold, cast or use it for 
coating and dipping. Versatility is its 
other name! 

Because of the defense emergency, 
Geon paste resin is in tight supply 
at present. However, we will continue 
to supply experimental quantities for 
development work on future essential 
applications, 

We make no finished materials but 
our technical service is always ready 
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to help you with developments. 
Please write Dept. D-4, B. F. Goodrich 
Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: 
Kitchener, Ontario. Cable address: 
GOODCHEMCO. 


GEON RESINS e GOOD-RITE PLASTICIZERS .. . the ideal team to make products easier, better and more saleable. 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 





Lick-Tock...Tick-Tock... IT WAS WORTH THE WAIT! 
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THE CHIEF THINGS to consider in a whiskey are just two. There’s the whis- 


key you begin with. There’s the time you let it age. Old Charter goes into the OLD CHARTER 
barrel, we believe, the noblest whiskey ever distilled. Then, for long and quiet 

at as i ; ; le KENTUCKY'S FINEST 
years Time does what Time alone can do for whiskey... ripens its silky flavor, 


: : ; ee : STRAIGHT BOURBON 
mellows its body, enriches its bouquet. Then and only then Old Charter is ready 


to show you how fine a Bourbon whiskey can really get to be! 


6 YEARS OLD Ca 
STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY «6 YEARS OLD+«86 PROOFeBERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. ‘Ss 
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